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THE EXPENSES OF REPAIRING THE CATHE- 
DRAL OF CLOYNE IN 1640, 1641, 1661, 1662, 
1663, 1664, AND 1667, &ce. 

It is not often that we can procure accurate ac- 
counts of the restoration of an Irish provincial 
cathedral in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, particularly in the year of the Great Re- 
bellion. Through the courtesy of the Dean of 
Cloyne, with the permission of the Commissioners 
of the Irish Church Temporalities, I have now be- 
fore me the ancient Chapter Books of the cathedral 
church of St. Colman Cloyne, which have been just 
discovered in an old chamber adjacent to the 
cathedral, which in former days was used by the 
Registrar of the Diocese as a muniment room. 
The items will show the cost of Irish labour at a 
critical period of our history. There is a gap in 
the accounts for twenty years following the Great 
Rebellion, and it was not till July 14, 1663, that 
the accounts of 1640 were exhibited to the Ch: up- 
ter. Cloyne Cathedral, like most churches of the 
kind, has suffered from time to time from the 
meddling of ignorant builders or masons ; and it 
is really marvellous how far it has escaped, con- 
sidering the nature of the proposed alterations we 

meet with in more modern times recorded in the 

Chapter Books, but which, fortunately, the want 

of means seems to have prevented being carried 

out. As it is, we have a very pretty choir and 


chancel (modernized); two fine transepts, still 
bearing traces of their original grandeur. The 
north, called the “ Fitzgerald Isle,” still contains 
the monument of that once great sept :— 

“ Epitaphium Johaiiis de Geraldis Militis 

Anno Domini 1611. 
Hic situs est miles magni de stirpe Geraldi 
‘Eterna cujus patria laude sonat,” Xc. 


The south transept is called the “ Poor Isle,” 
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| from the family of Poor or Power, whose estates 
| once extended from near Youghal to Cork Har- 
| bour, and from which the celebrated headland at 
its entrance is still called Poor Head. It is 
said that in former times they endowed a chantry 
in this “ isle,” which was their place of sepulture. 
Amongst other monuments it now contains that 
of Capt. Richard Bent and his lady; the former 
died April 10, 1680, the latter Feb. 17, 1678 
Also the monument of the Longfield family of 
Castlemary, which completely blocks up one of 
the finest windows in this part of the country. 
Opposite the cathedral stands the Round Tower 
in all its ancient majesty, not a stone loose after 
such a lapse of ages, and quite intact, excepting 
the conical cap, which was struck with lightning 
in March, 1748, at which time the windows of the 
were shattered by the storm. The 
Round Tower now, as in the days of old, contains 
the cathedral bell. From a deposition taken 1635, 
we learn that Cloyne, in 1260, “ was divided into 
English town or street. The manor house stood 
near the church, the bishop having no foot of land 
reserved in the town; that the bishops’ house was 
in Irish Street, but of late, in the last Sir John’s 
time, they had got one in English Street.” But 
what makes the following accounts particularly in- 
teresting is the fact that they refer to the reparations 
undertaken for the first time after the cathedral 
came into the hands of the reformed clergy, and I 
think I shall prove this. Everything previous to 
1640 seems to have been in confusion. Lord De- 
puty Mountjoy, on his return towards Dublin after 
the siege of Kinsale, paid a visit here :— 

“March 9, 1601. His lordship slept at Cloyne, being 
a manor house and town belonging to the see of Cork, 
then let to Master John Fitzedmunds, who entertained 
us and all the Gentlemen, Captains, and others in his 
lordship’s train, and the Lord Deputy, being well con- 
vinced. of his loyalty on other occasions, knighted him 
on leaving his house the next morning to pursue his 
journey.”—Hib. Pac. 

Previous to this, 1575, Mathew Sheyne, Bishop 
of Cork and Cloyne, granted the fee farm of the 
temporalities of Cloyne, for ever, to Richard Fitz- 
maurice for a fine of 40/., who sold his right to 
Master John, whose agent he was in the trans- 
action. 

1606. Bishop Lyon petitioned the Privy Coun- 
cil against this nefarious proceeding ; it was heard 
in the Star Chamber, but Sir John had sufficient 
interest to prevent any decision. 
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1615. “ Ecclesia Cathedralis in bono statu. Decanus 
nullum habet domum spectantem ad hanc dignitatem. 
Johannes Fitzgerald, miles, per usurpationem tenuit non 
solum domus et mansiones, sed etiam terras et posses- 
siones Episcopi et Dignitariorum.”— Regal Visitat. 

In Visitation books in bono statu means that the 
building was not in a ruinous condition. 

1631. Lord Strafford on his arrival found many 
bishoprics destroyed, amongst others Cloyne. 

1634. Abp. Laud, writing to Strafford, says : 
“T hope you will join Sir Thomas FitzEdmonds 
to the rest of his fellows, and make him vomit up 
Cloyne.”—Strafford’s Letters. 

1638. Cloyne was separated from Cork and 
Ross. Dr. George Synge was appointed bishop, 
but at the breaking out of the rebellion had to fly 
for his life, and Edmond, eldest son of Sir John, 
immediately seized the castle and estates of 
Cloyne. 

1654. Cromwell’s party expelled the Fitzgeralds 
from all the church lands. 

1663. Steps were taken by Bishop Edward, 
brother to Bishop George Synge, to recover the 
scattered possessions of the see. 

From the following we will see how the cathe- 
dral was gradually supplied with the requisites 
for the service to which it was in future to be 
dedicated. The income of the Chapter appears to 
have been, in 1640, the sum of 45/., received from 
Charles Stavelly, gent. farmer to the Chapter. 

* The Accounts of Mr. Henry Rugg, @conomus for the 
Chapter of Cloyne, for 1640.— Disbursed. For the cast 
ing of the Bell, 10/7. 12s. For taking down the two old 
Bells, and carrying them to Corke, 12s. For bringing 
the new Bell home from Corke and help to hang it up, 
10s. For the Bell cage, 9/i. To Mr. Will. Anslow, at- 
tendance at the triennial visitation and choosing the 
clerk for Convocation, 1/i. To James Allen for summon- 
ing two Chapters, 1/¢. An iron clapper, gudgeons, brasses, 
bolts, clapper band, and rope for the Bell, 2/¢. 5s. To 
Godfrey Pressy for 3 journeys to Corke to deliver the 
old Bells by weight and to receive the new Bell, &c., 12s. 
To the glazier for mending the windows of the quire and 
Chapter House during the year, 1/i. 8s. For a damask 
cushion, l/i. 13s. 4d. For half-a-dozen Turkey cushions, 
24. For making and stuffing the cushions, 6s. 8d. For 

our new keys for a window bar and mending the locks 
of the Chapter Chest, 3s. 4d. For brick tyles, 2/i. 12s. 
To the virger for wages, 3li. 6s. 8d. 

“ The Account of Henry Rugg, @conomus, 1641.—Imp 
24 iron bars for the west window, 5/% For a ladder, 3 
long poles, and 12 oaken boards for scaffolds, 2/7. 5s. - For 
12 deal boards, 15s. For the carriage of the irons and 
timber from Corke, 9s. To the mason for making the 
ground work of the stalls, 5s. For carrying the rubbish 
out of the quyre and parts adjoyning, 4s. To Richard 
West for the stalls in part, 2/:. For new glass set up in 
the old quyre and Chapter House, and for mending the 
old, 8s. 6d. To Harman Catts of Youghal to buy new 
glass for the Church, 4/4. For lime, slates, laths, and 
nails to point the Church, 2/i. 7s. To the slater for his 
work, 1/:. 10s. For cleansing the gutters and battlements 
of the Church and chancel, 7s. For two seats set up in 
the quyre, 5s. For timber for fryse of the organ loft, 
lit. 4d. For the workmanship, 2/. 17s. For mending 
the arch of the west window and tyling over it, 15s. 





For 20 barrels of lime laid into’the Church for plaister- 
ing, 14. To Sir Rob. Travers for his stipend, 5/i. The 
Chapter Clerk’s wages, 2/i. ta testor Tho. Francklande 
Not. Pub. Cl. Dec. & Capit. : 

“ The Account of Henry Rugg, Eeconomus, 1661.—Jmp. 
For roofing the Chapter House, 14/i. For procurations 
for the clerks of the Convocation, 9s. To the proctor for 
surveying the several tythes, 1/i. 10s. For a new seal, lls, 
For my Lo. Bishop’s proxies with fees, 10s. 6d. For my 
Lo. Abp.’s proxies and for agency to England, 19s. To 
the schoolmaster, 4s. 6d. For five score deals, 5li. 4s, 2d. 
For timber for the floor of the Chapter House, 18s. 6d. 
For slitting deal for the wainscot, 12s. For carriage by 
water and land of the boards and timber aforesaid, 1/7. 15s, 
For the carpenter travelling to Cork and expenses there, 
10s. For making the door and window of the Chapter 
House, 12s. For iron for the chancel door and Chapter 
House windows, 18s. 6d. For glass, 15s. 6d. For break- 
ing the wall, levellingithe floor, and carrying the rubbish, 
lés. 3d. For nails, 10s. 

“ The Account of the Giconomus of Cloyne, 1662.—Imp. 
To Mr. Williams, Architect, 304. To Glisson for sum- 
moning the last Chapter, 10s. For entertainment of the 
Chapter, July 14, lle. 8s. 4d. 

**Let the conomus receive no wages, but let every 
Dignitary and Prebendary serve one year gratis in his 
respective course, and I shall now begin it, releasing this 
year’s wages. 

“ The Account of Benj. Cross, Precentor and @conomus. 

Tho. Frankland, salary as Chapter Clerk, 6/i. To him 
for burying the sculls, 2/i. To the sexton, three years’ 
salary, 3/i. For an express with letters to the Deane, 
ls. Paid Evan Owen, a carpenter, brought to view the 
defects of the church, 10s. To a messenger sent to Dean 
Rugg, by the Lord Bishop’s order, 2s. 9d. For two 
Common Prayer Books, lli. 2s. For carrying them to 
Cloyne, 6d. To Thomas Harwood, carpenter, to buy 
materials for the Cathedral, 2/7. 10s. To Daniel Wig- 
more for iron bars for the church windows, 4/i. To Tho. 
Harwood for buying deal boards for the pulpit and 
reading seats, 1/:. 19s. To Will. Smith for hinges for 
said pulpit, seats, and for a latch, 10s. 1d. 

“ John Mascall, Gconomus, exhibuit compotum, 1667. 
—Imp. For 12 mats for the choir, 3s. 6d. To Tho. Har- 
wood for making the pulpit, reading-desk, Xc., 61i. 12s. 4d. 
To do. for raising the four ranges of stalls in the choir, 
ke., 2li. 6s. To Wm. Knaven, tyler, for slating the de- 
fective places in the body of the Cathedral and choir, 
and for stopping out the jackdaws, 14s. 6d. To Dan. 
Considen, schoolmaster, 4 years’ salary, at 4s. 6d. per 
annum, 18s. 

“* Johannes Mascall, Giconomus, compotum exhibuit, 
1668.—Rec' for the burial of the body of Capt. Hay- 
herne in the body of the Cathedral, 13s. 4d. Paid ropes 
for the bell, 3s. 8d. To the glazier for mending the 
window of the Choir and body of the Cathedral, 15s. 6d. 

“1670. Rec* for opening the ground in the body of 
the Cathedral, for burying the corps of Capt. Will. 
Tynt, 13s. 4d. Paid for lyning the cushions for the 
pulpit, 5s. Fora Church Bible for the choir, 1li. To 
Mr. Sharpe for making the organ loft, 10/i. For pulling 
down the wall of the partition and carrying away the 
stones, and making and plaistering the work about the 
organ loft, 11s. 

“1670. For an iron pott(!) for the organ, 2s. For 
making the floor of the Choir smooth with rubbish, 1s. 
To Gnavangtyler, for stripping the Choir, mending the 
body of the Church, and clearing the gutter, 14/i. 2s 6d. 
To the Glazier for mending the east window, 3s. 9d. 
To the Smith for ordering a plate of iron for the coople, 
3s. 6d. To Mr. Blackwell for a Church Bible, 20. 2s. 
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For the carriage of it, 6d. For a ladder for the Church, 
8s. For a Common Prayer Book, 10s. 

“1673. To Will. Davis for blowing the bellows by 
order, 2/i. For binding and bringing home the Church 
Bible, 13s. To Mr. Pease for mending and repairing the 
organs, 5/i. To Mr. Pease for drawing the King’s Arms 
and colouring the organ loft and pulpit, 3/ To Wm. 
Fz.-Gerald, mason, towards the work he had done for 
the Choir, 3/i. For mending the bell wheel, 2s 5d. To 
the Glazier for plastering three lights, and R. Davis for 
waiting on him 3 days, 3s. To Gnavan for slating part 
of the body of the Cathedral, 4s. 6d. 

“1674. Mr. Pease for colouring the pulpit, 1s. For 
drawing stones to the Cathedral of Cloyne, 1/i. 2s. 6d. 
To the Churchwarden, John Chapman, for procuring 
lime and sand, and carrying the stones into the Choir, 
5s. To ditto for bringing the remainder of the stones, 
and carrying the rubbish out of the Choir, 3s. For 
mending the windows of the Choir and body of the 
Cathedral, 19s. 6d. To a messenger for going to Tallow 
for the glazier, ls. To Morris fitz Gerald, mason, for 
completing the flagging of the Choir of the Cathedral, 
7li. 2s. 3d. More paid for the dinners of the Dean and 
Chapter, 13s. 1d. 

“1675. For 100 deal boards, 7/i. For their carriage 
to Rostellan by water, 4s. 6d. Their carriage to Cloyne, 
9%. For watching and carrying the boards out of the 
boat,2s. For 500 laths,4s. For 1000 slates, 4s. For 18 
barrels of lime, 18s. For a man and a horse, carriage of 
slates, sand, and lime, 13 days, 10s. 10d. To tylers for 30 days’ 
work, 2/1. 5s. A labourer for attending the tyler, 7s. 9d. 
To Fitzgerald and his son for digging and hewing the 
stones for the Cathedral, 11/%. 13s. 7d. To Bryan 
O’Rorcke for churchyard trees, 1//. 10s.” 

The Chapter Books contain an unbroken record 
of the cathedral from July 14, 1663, to the present 
time. The following entry, referred to above, as 
it relates to the Round Tower, will be read with 
interest :— 

“March 16, 1748. Ordered that the Gconomus do 
agree with workmen for making a new arch in the 
steeple, and for repairing the damage done to said steeple 
by the late great thunder. 

“Same day, ordered that the iconomus pay Stephen 
Catts fifty shillings to make him compensation for the 
extraordinary expense he must necessarily be at in re- 
pairing the damage done the windows of the Cathedral 
by the late thunder. Isaac GoLpsmitTH, Dean.” 

The cathedral of Cloyne, with its beautiful 
Round Tower, will amply repay a visit. Itsromantic 
situation, with the solemn grandeur that surrounds 
it, recalls memories of the past ; but as one surveys 
the monuments in the nave and transepts he is apt 
to inquire for the monument of Bishop George 
Berkeley :— 

“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 


In no place could a monument to his memory be 
more suitably erected than in the silent aisle of 
this cathedy!, or more in accordance with the 
pursuits and life of this great man. The following 
entry occurs in the Chapter Book, July 4, 1871 :— 

“Resolved that a committee be appointed to raise 
funds to complete the Cathedral, and erect a memorial 
to commemorate the services to religion and learning of 
that great prelate, Bishop Berkeley.” 


But nothing has been done. 


It is not too late. 








The debt of gratitude which the country owes to 
him will never be repaid until he is represented by 
some suitable monument in his own cathedral of 
Cloyne. R. C. 

Cork. 

SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Kine STEPHEN WAS A WORTHY PEER,” Othello, 
Act ii. sc. 3.—I have referred elsewhere in your 
pages to these lines in Othello as a proof of the 
popularity of King Stephen. There may, however, 
be a difficulty in determining where the song itself 
originated, of one of the versions of which these 
lines may have formed a part. The song under 
the name of “ Tak yer auld cloak aboot ye,” that 
is, “ Take your old cloak about you,” still flourishes 
in Scotland as a song to be sung on convivial 
occasions. It is of considerable length. It is 
to be found in Percy’s Reliques. I am not 
aware that, as a song to be sung, it exists in 
England anywhere, or to any extent. Judging 
from the lines in Othello, the English version had 
been adapted to English history. On the other 
hand, the Scotch version is adapted to Scotch 
history. The English version, so far as it appears 
in Shakspeare, in those editions of his works that 
I have seen, seems to me to have a very modern 
aspect. You will perhaps allow me to contrast 
the verses in Othello with the corresponding verses 
in the Scotch version. The verses in Vthello areas 
follows _— 

** King Stephen was a worthy peer, 

His breeches cost him but a crown ; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he call’d the tailor lown. 

He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree ; 

Tis pride that pulls the country down, 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee.” 

The Scotch version of these two verses is as 
follows :— 

**In days whan gude King Robert rang, 

His breeks they cost him half-a-croon ; 

He said they wur a groat owre dear, 
An’ ca'd the tiler thief an’ loon. 

He was the King that wore the croon, 
An’ thoo a man o’ laigh degree; 

It’s pride pits a’ the kintry doon, 
Sae tak yer auld cloak aboot ye.” 

I have been hitherto assuming that there was an 
English version of the entire song, of which, how- 
ever, I am not aware that there is any proof, 
beyond the existence of the two verses in Othello. 
If the song was originally Scotch, does this throw 
any light upon the question whether Shakspeare 
ever was in Scotland? My own opinion is that 
there is no proof, positive or presumptive, that he 
was, and it also seems to me to be a matter of 
little moment whether he was or not, excepting 
only as an interesting event in his life, if it could 
be established on anything like clear evidence, 
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and were not based on mere suppositions. Of 
eourse Shakspeare might have heard the song sung 
by a Scotchman in London. It is presumed that 
there is no difference between the verses in Othello 
as given above, and as given in the original edition 
of the play, except as regards the spelling. If there 
is any difference, you might perhaps give the lines 
in the original edition verbatim et literatim. 
Henry Kitcovr. 


Suaxsrere.—It has been often stated that 
Shakspere must have read at school Christopher 
Ocland’s Latin poem of about 700 hexameters (on 
twenty-three leaves), “ éypyvap xia sive Elizabetha. 
De pacatissimo Angliz statu, imperante Eliza- 
betha, compendiosa Narratio,” because it was or- 
dered, by the Lords of the Privy Council, to be 
read and taught in all Grammar and Free Schools 
in the kingdom. But the date of this Order has 
not been attended to. It is May 7, 1582, when 
Shakspere was past eighteen, and must certainly 
have left school. The book itself is dated 1582. 
Still, Shakspere’s boy, Hamnet, may well have 
conned it at the Stratford Grammar School. I 
hope some day to reprint John Sharrock’s doing of 
it into English in 1585. F. J. Furnivatu. 


Earty Corres oF THE Piays.—The following, 
from Nichols’s Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 
is apposite of reappearance in the pages of “ N.&Q.” 
The early editions of Shakspeare being in so great 
quest, and of infinite value at this moment (see 
advertisement in “ N. & Q.,” Dec. 4, 1875), this 
extract goes to show that, even a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the same spirit of inquiry and re- 
search was going on as at present, and accom- 
panied, apparently, with unlimited means :— 

“In this year (1722) occurs an attempt, the earliest 
that I have met with, to recover, by public advertise- 
ment, any of the early editions of Shakspeare’s single 
plays :—‘ The new edition of Shakspeare being now in 
the press, this is to give notice that if any person has 
any edition of the Tempest, Macheth, Julius Casar, Timon 
of Athens, King John, and Henry the Eighth, printed 
before the year 1620, and will communicate the same to 
J. Tonson, in the Strand, he shall receive any satisfac- 
tion required.’— The Evening Post, May 5, 1722.” 

F. D. 

Nottingham. 

“FoRTES FORTUNA ADJUVAT.”—The sentiment 
which is expressed in this proverb, which occurs so 
often in the same, or nearly the same, words, has 
been dated from the time of Democritus at least. 
In one of the sentences attributed to him it is 
said :— 

TorApa rpnkiog apyn, rvyn de reXe0¢ Kvpin. 
Stob., Flor. li. 16; Democr. Fragm., Berol. 1843, p. 178. 
Ennius has :— 
“ Fortibus est fortuna viris data.” 
Ann. v. 262; Enn., Rell., Lips. 1854, p. 39. 
Terence cites it as a proverb :— 





“ Ergo istace cum ita sint, Antipho, 
Tanto magis te advigilare zequum est. Fortes fortuna 
adjuvat.”— Phormi, i. 4, 26. 

Cicero notices it more than once :— 

“Fortes enim non modo fortuna adjuvat, ut est in 
vetere proverbio, sed multo magis ratio, que quibusdam 
quasi preceptis confirmat vim fortitudinis.”— 7 usc. ii. 4, 

“In ceteris subvenies, si me hzrentem videbis, 
Sedulo, inquam, faciam. Sed fortuna fortes.”—De Fin, 
iii. 4. 

Livy inserts it in a speech which he makes the 
Lacedzemonians use when Nabis reported to them 
the terms of peace offered to him by the Romans: 

* Fortes fortunam adjuvare, aiebant.” 
Lib. xxxiv. 37. 
His remark on the discipline of the Volsci, by 
which they prevailed over the neglect of it by 
C. Sempronius, is :— 
“ Ergo fortuna, ut spe alias, virtutem est secuta 
Lib. iv. 37. 
So also when the Vestini had joined the Samnites, 
and the expedition against them had succeeded 
beyond expectation, he observes :— 
* Eventus docuit, fortes fortunam juvare.” 
Lib. viii. 29. 
Virgil, with a slight difference, has :— 
“ Audentes fortuna juvat.”—d/n. x, 284. 
And he makes Pallas, for this reason, anticipate 
the attack of Turnus :— 
“ Tre prior Pallas, si qua fors adjuvet ausum 
V ~~ = imparibus.”—_d7n. x. 458. 

Seneca, the poet, similarly has :— 

“ Fortuna fortes metuit, ignavos premit.”— Jed. 159. 

Another interest attaches to one occasion when 
the expression was uttered. It was on the lips of 
the elder Pliny, when he hesitated whether he 
should retire, on the advice of the master of the 
vessel, or advance nearer to watch the eruption of 
Vesuvius. His nephew writes :— 

“Cunctatus paulum an retro flecteret, mox guber- 
natori, ut ita faceret, monenti, ‘ Fortes,’ inquit, ‘ fortuna 
adjuvat : Pomponianum pete.’”—Plin., Zp. vi. 16. 

Claudian finally has :— 

“ Fors juvat audentes, Cei sententia vates.” 

d. Probin. xiii. 9, 
This, which is the reading in Gesner’s edition, 
might seem to trace the expression to Simonides 
as its author, who was about a century earlier 
than Democritus, if he should be taken to be the 
But the reading has also been 
though not with equal 


” 


“Ceus vates.” 
“Chii” and “ prisci,” 
authority. 

There is also a more religious form of the proverb, 
which dates from a verse attributed to Menander : 
Todpy ¢ Cucatg eat Oeog ovAX\apBave. 

Stob., Flor. vii. ; Menand. et Philem. Zell., Amst. 1709, 
p. 206. 
This also occurs in Ovid :-— 
“ Audentes deus ipse juvat.””— Met. x. 11, 27 
Similar to these is the expression in Tacitus 
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(Hist. iv. 17), used by Civilis to encourage the 
Batavi to assert their independence :— 

“ Deos fortioribus adesse.” 
The context shows that the comparison of this 
with Voltaire’s saying about “les gros bataillons” 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, Append., p. 335, 
Lond., n. d.) misses the point. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


CoNSERVATION OF MonuMENTS.— 
“ Not harsh and rugged are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers.’ 





Warton. 





This important subject has been a good deal 
discussed of late, and more especially by members 
of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
in the report of its proceedings for 1871, &c. 
Governments seem inclined to le.ve the matter to 
individuals ; but this looks like narrow and short- 
sighted policy, unworthy of a great empire, whose 
foundations are hallowed and endeared by 
quity. Who is not delighted, after long absence, 
to revisit the scenes of his youth, and to find old 
buildings and monuments of various kinds still 
standing and cared for as when he left them 
we wish our children and posterity 
the world where England has colonies, when they 





anti- 


visit the “old country,” as well as our children at 
home, to that England is an old country, let 
them look on proofs of it before their eyes, in 
venerable structures—old houses, castles, halls, 


churches, cathedrals, &c.—everywhere scattered 
over the country, and preserved with religious 
care from to Even sometimes 
attest still more the antiquity of a country, and 


the loving and deploring gaze of the passer- 


age age. TULNS 


attract 


by; and he who shall restore the ruins (such 

ruins!) of Melrose and Holyrood will indeed 

secure for himself a nation’s gratitude. J. M. 
Toe “Sretuixe Ber.”—This amusement is 


erroneously thought to be of American origin, but 
it has existed in England and Scotland for at 
least fifty years past. I remember that in my 
young days, 1825-30, the “ spelling match” was a 
regular institution in Cononsyth School, in a rural 
part of Forfarshire, then under the mastership of 
Mr. George Miller. It was a muster of the whole 

hool, which was a mixed one, irrespective of 
classes, and the test word was given out promis- 
cuously by the master, and not necessarily one 
arising out of any of the class lessons. The higher 
classes were, of course, expected first to try their 
skill. Whoever tried and failed had to go to the 
bottom, and so on until a successful candidate 
made his or her appearance, who thereupon took 
the top, and the match was at an end for that day. 
The reference was to the diction ury. The match 
was only of the whole school ; the public charac- 
“er now given to it is the feature in which alone 





? If 
y in all parts of 








the novelty consists. The “bees” are amusing 
and instructive, and are likely to have a consider- 
able popularity in this country. 
Joun CARRIE. 
Bolton. 


Perys’s Surove Tvespay Diyyer, 1660.—The 
following “bill of fare” is omitted in the old edi- 
tions of Pepys’s journal, and it may now fittingly 
be made a note of. One sees that the company 
were of a mind with the Vicar of Wakefield, who 
” religiously ate pancakes at Shrovetide” :— 

‘While we were drinking, in comes Mr. Day, a car- 
penter in Westminster, to tell me that it was Shrove 
ruesdey, and that I must go with him to their yearly 
clubb upon this day, which I confess I had quite forgot. 
So I went to the Bell, where were Mr. Eglin, Veezy, 
Vincent, a butcher, one more, and Mr. Tanner, with 
whom I played upon a viall, and he a viallin, after din- 
ner, and were very merry, with a special good dinner—a 
leg of veal and bacon, two capons and sausages and 
fritters, with abundance of wine.” 

J. E. B. 


Ancient Roman Custom 


**In funeral ceremonies of great personages at Rome 
an ancient custom is observed, by which, when the body 
is lowered into the grave, a chamberlain, coming out to 
the church door, announces to the coachman, who is 
waiting with the family carriage, that his master or mis- 
tress has no longer need of his services ; and the coach- 
man thereupon breaks his staff of office, and drives 
mournfully away.”—Hare's Walks in Rome, London, 
1871, vol. ii. p. 82. 








ua 


J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


On THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN PoputaR SUPER- 
sTITIONS.—Pliny says that the oak gall contains a 
worm, a fly, or a spider, and adds that the first 
betokens dearth, the second war, and the third 
pestilence. The presence of the former two is, of 
course, in the order of nature ; but the existence 
of the spider for long seemed to me to be an im- 
possibility. I chanced, however, one day about 
this time of year to pick up a fallen gall of Cynips 
Kollarii, from which the fly had emerged, and 
noticed that the aperture by which it had escaped 
was closed by a web. On dividing the gall, I 
found the central cyst, formerly occupied by the 
fly, filled by a bag of strong silk. I extracted this, 
when, to my surprise, out dropped, at the end of 
his line, a spider, a Clubiona brevipes. I believe 
him to have been manifesting every symptom of 
disgust at being turned out of the snug winter 
quarters he had provided. This is not an isolated 
case, for I have since often found deserted galls 
with the aperture closed in like manner, and, 
knowing a spider was at home, have let him be. 
As for the augury, I say nothing, but note the fact 
as another hint not to reject too rashly as absurd 
an old legend or superstition. 

W. J. Beryuarp Smirn. 
Temple. 
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Sawpvust Weppinc.—An “Old Correspondent,” 
in the Sunderland Herald, notes that on a recent 
Sunday he was delighted to see a sawdust 
wedding in Bewick’s Lane, now called Huddleston 
Street, in the North Shore. This ceremony consists 
in sprinkling the footpath of the street in which 
the bride lives, and along which she must pass in 
order to be married like a Christian at the church. 
There is never any sawdust strewn for a “ broom- 
stick coupling” at a register office. Formerly sea- 
sand was used ; and now and then, but rarely, the 
writer has seen pieces of old carpet laid down for 
the blushing bride to tread upon. If the custom 
was to be fully carried out in its integrity, the sand 
or sawdust should stretch all the way from the 
bride’s house to the church gates. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the east gates of Monk Wearmouth 
Church are not now opened as they once were, it 
would have been idle, if not ominous, on the above 
Sunday morning for the marriage party to have 
marched up to padlocked gates. 

Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 


Conrusinc Merapnors.—Sir Boyle Roche has 
hitherto had the credit of being the most success- 
ful adept in this line. He must, however, be con- 
tent to share his honours with the Times news- 
paper. In one of the telegraphic despatches of 
Nov. 25 we read, “ he now wished to join in the 
views uttered by the previous speaker.” On 
another occasion a speaker desired “to hear the 
views of the chairman.” After this we should not 
be surprised if we be calied upon to see a smell, or 
to taste an opinion. Again, in giving a description 
of some engagement, we were told that the troops 
“poured a destructive fire on the enemy.” I 
should rather imagine that the destructive agent 
which was “poured” was not fire but shot. I 
may remark here the great want there is in our 
language of new verbs corresponding to new nouns. 
We have no verb to describe the action of cannon 
and rifles. Shoot is restricted to sporting. We 
have pistolled frequently used in the last century, 
but we have not gunned. The French have fusiller. 
To cannon is confined to billiards. 

E. Leaton BLEeNKINsopr. 


Mitton anv Scorr.—It may be interesting to 
those readers of “ N. & Q.,” who took part in the 
discussion* about the meaning of “grim feature,” 
to know how Scott understood the words. In the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian (ii. 147, 2nd edit.}, he says 
of Meg Murdockson, before the baillie: “ This 
general applause somewhat gratified the passions 
of the old hag; ‘the grim feature’ smiled, and 
even laughed.” His thoughts seem to have been 
running on Milton at this time ; for a little fur- 
ther on he thus describes the lawyers at Effie’s 


* I did not take any part in it myself, and have no 
wish to revive it. 





trial : “ Others apart sat on a bench retired, and 
reasoned highly on the doctrines of construction, 
crime,” &. Compare Par. Lost, ii. 557 :— 
“ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.” 
J. H. I. Oaxktey. 


Trapition.—In Sir Henry Maine’s Village 
Communities, p. 3, the following passage occurs :— 

** There are many customary duties, of which the most 
plausible account that can be given is that they were at 
the outset obligations of kinship, sanctioned by patri- 
archal authority ; yet childish stories attributing their 
origin to mere accident are often current among the In- 
dian villagers, or they are said to be observed in obe- 
dience to the order of some comparatively modern king.” 

I have come across a passage from Grote which 
confirms Sir H. Maine’s view, and will make an 
excellent foot-note to those possessing a copy of 
this valuable work :— 

“The country called Attica, which during the his- 
torical ages forms one social and political aggregate with 
Athens, was originally distributed into many indepen- 
dent démes or cantons; and included, besides, various 
religious clans or hereditary sects, that is, a multitude of 
persons not necessarily living together in the same 
locality, but bound together by an hereditary communion 
of sacred rites, and claiming privileges as well as per- 


forming obligations, founded upon the traditional au- 


thority of divine persons for whom they had a common 
veneration.”—Grote’s Greece, vol. i. p. 204. 

May I suggest, while on this subject, that a regis- 
ter of notes referring to any particular passage of 
an author would be very useful to literary men? 
I constantly make notes of reference in all my 
books, and so keep up a connexion between the 
whole series, of wonderful utility in composition 
or reference. 

G. Lavrence Gomume, F.R.Hist.S. 


PreceDENt.—The folly of “precedent,” when 
used in contravention of law, right, and reason, 
is not yet laughed or hooted out of the courts. 
Some years ago I remonstrated with the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press at Oxford on the absurdity 
of substituting “queen” for “ king,” when it hap- 
pens that a female sovereign is our ruler, in the 
expansion of the fifth commandment in the Cate- 
chism. The only defence was the “ precedent” 
of the reign of Queen Anne; the reason was ig- 
nored. Have our American cousins altered the 
Bible, 1 Peter ii. 17, to “ honour the president” ! 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Pore AnD AvELLANADA.—In Mr. Elwin’s re- 
cent edition of Pope, the only note given upon the 
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well-known passage in the Essay on Criticism 
about Don Quixote and the rules of Aristotle is one 
from Warton’s Essay, in which it is said the incident 
is taken from Avellanada’s continuation of 
Quirote. This note is surely quite out of date. 
was she wn by Y: rdley, after 

Warton’s book, that A vellanada has no such passage 


s 


It 





Don | Prose and Verse. 


the publication of 
| papers and well-written scraps of original poetry. 


The incident is therefore due entirely to the French 
translator or imit from whose text Capt. Ste- 
, | . ’ 
yens made his version, and who is assumed by 
farton, do not know upon what evidence, to | 
W I do not kr t 1 t 
have been Le Sage. The plot of the play sub- 
mitted to Don Quixote, upon which the debat 
arises, is described as follows by its author, the 


Bachelor : 
“ An Earl of Barcelona takes a voyage into England, 
where he falls in love with the king’s daughter i 
beloved again ; but the king, for reasons of 
ries the princess to the King of Bohemia, 
Barcelona, in despair, « l returns to his own 
dominions. The King Queen of Bohemia live very 


, 
mbarks, an 


happily together, though th at princess always preserves 
a tender affection for the Earl of Barcelona: but, soon 
after, a favourite of the King of Bohemia falls passion- 
ately in love with the queen, and has the boldness to 
declare himself to her : she reproves him, and threatens 
to acquaint the king, her husband, with his baseness. 
The favourite, changing his love into rage, prepossesses 
that weak prince, and accuses the queen of being in love 








| meaning 


with an officer of his guard. The king, who only sees | 
with his favourite’s eyes, causes the officer to be put to 
death, and would do the same by the queen; but she 
demands that, according to the custom of those times, 
she may have leave to find knights to defend her honour 
against her accuser: the king, not knowing how to re- 
fuse the combat demanded by the queen, appoints a day, 


which is proclaimed in Bohemia and England. When 
the day comes, the favourite appears in the lists to make 
good his accusation ; but, no antagonist presenting him- 
self, the queen on the point of losing her life, when 
there arrives a knight, armed at all points, who fights 
her battle, and kills the favourite. This knight proves 
to be the very Earl of Barcelona, brought thither by 
the fame of the queen’s accusation, of whose innocence 
he is satisfied. Thi is, sir, ry the whole plot “y my play.” 

Yardley's Tra f Av 178 

This story was borrowed by Jephson a part of 
the plot of his Law Was it derived 
by the Frenchman from an actual drama ? 

E.xii0ot Browne. 


18 


ation o llanada, 


of Lombardy. 


Mr. CuoampBers, RecorDER oF NORWICH ABOUT 


A Hunprep Years since.—Can any of your 
readers give me information about him? He 


married a Miss Russell, a relation of the Duke of 
Bedford. What were his and his wife’s Christian 
names, and where were they respectively buried ? 
The wife died about 1753 (aged nineteen). Infor- 
mation concerning either will greatly oblige. 
Bera. 
Tae Winow or Eruesvs.—Can any one kindly 
give me particulars of this woman, who is quoted 
by some writer of the seventeenth century as a 
stock instance of the vanity of widows’ vows ? 
, DUNELMENSIS. 








| actually published, and whether it is of any 


Oxp Booxs.—Information respecting the follow- 
ing books will be most acceptable. The title of 
“ The Tribute: a Miscellaneous Volume in 
With Etched Illustrations by a 
Artist. Cork: Printed for the Author, 
’ In this little 12mo. book are many clever 


one is, 


Cork 
1833 
Two of the illustrations are said in the Pref 
have been executed by a boy of the name 
McDaniel, who was at the time only thirt 


we to 


een years 


of age. I would be glad to know who was the 
wthor of this book, and if it is scarce. The other 
work about which I desire some information is 

itled The Marvellous Magazine, or Entertain- 


ine Miscellane. 
1822, and printed by 


It was published in Dublin in 
James Charles, No. 57, 
Mary Street It is Svo. in and * embel- 
lished” with what called “fine engravings.” 
I am anxious to find out how many volumes were 
rarity. 


3 size is 


are 


The first volume only is in my possession. 
R. W. H. Nasn, B.A. 
Florinda Place, Dublin. 
“Erair ta Covurtitie.”—Not long since I 
some where met with an expression, quoted, I 


think, from some sceptical French author, to the 
effect ‘th: at the Jewish Exodus “ était la Courtille.” 
I should be glad, if possible, to make sure of the 
words, and also to obtain an explanation of their 
and allusion. C. W. Bryenam. 


Tue BasiuiskK ivy Heratpry.—C 
and the scholar be named who are 
to, temp. 1640 /— 

“A Scholler being maintained in the U 
his Uncle, who gave a Basilisk for his Arn 
pected that he should make him his Heire, 
Verses over his Chimney :— 

Falleris aspectu Basiliscum occidere, 
Nam vitz nostrz spem Basiliscus alit. 
Soone after it happened that his Uncle dyed, and gave 
him nothing at all ; whereupon the Scholler wrote these 
Verses under the former :— 
Certé aluit, sed spe vand ; spes vana venenum ; 
Ignoscas, Plini, verus es historicus. 
So soone may mens expectations be frustrated who 
depend on rich Kindred.” 
E. 


in the family 
here referred 
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Puke : Swink: Ponto.—Will any one kindly 
give information as to the use of the good old 
English words puke and swink (see Chaucer and 
Shakspeare), both of which live in constant use in 
the language of boys at Winchester College at the 
present day t “ Puke” is used for “to vomit,” 
in Shakspeare; and “swink” (with perfect 
“swunk,” used to a certain extent), both as verb 
and substantive, for “sweat.” Any hard work 
also, mental or bodily, is called a “ swink.” There 


as 


is another word used amongst Winchester Wyke- 
“ Ponto,” 


hamists, meaning the crumby or doughy 
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inside of a roll or loaf of bread, especially when 
pressed into a ball with the hands and used as a 
missile. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
first two words are in use elsewhere, and what the 
origin and history is (if any there be) of the last. 

W YKEHAMICUS. 

New College, Oxon. 


Joun Duystaste.—Are any of the composi- 
tions of this musician extant? Was his music of 
a sacred or secular character? Emmy Ferrey. 


Tue Sarxsts.—Who was St. Tertia? The 
parish church of Sonning, Berks, a.p. 1409, con- 
tained “relics of the Saints Julieta and Tertia, 
placed in a round pyx, partly silver, and with the 
image of the Trinity.” Also, “a quire of the lives 
of the Saints Tertia and Julieta, on the first leaf of 
which is ‘tempore.’” Also another quire of the 
lives of the same saints, on the first leaf of which 
is “ Sit mirifice.” 

Is St. Thomas 4 Capill the 
Thomas de Cantilupe, whose 
October 2? 


same person St. 


feast was held on 


as 


Sonning possessed his relics, and those of St. 
Leodegar (St. Leger), whose memory is also 
honoured on October 2. Tuvs. 


Mowso1z Heratp.—Who was Monjoie Herald 
in 1519, and where can I find a list of the suc- 
cession of French and Scottish heralds? Was 
Bremond Domat, circa 1520, ever Monjoie ? 

"J S. 

ANGELICA KaurrmMany.—What pictures are 
there by this artist in Naples and other Italian 
towns? I know the picture of Ferdinand IV. and 
his family at Capodimonte, and one at Milan in 
the Casa Trivulzio, and her own portrait at 
Florence. Epax. 


CrrcuLaTine Liprartes.— Which are the oldest 
and largest provincial circulating libraries in Eng- 
land? I ask this in the hope of discovering in one 
of them a copy of a romance publisied in the early 
part of this century, which, “when found,” I am 
desirous to make a note of. M. N. §S. 


Buiackstone’s “ Commentariges.”—I find in 2 
Monthly Law Magazine, 55 (1838), the following : 
“A celebrated judge once said of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries :—* He it was who first gave to the law the air 
of science : he found it a skeleton, and he clothed it with 
life, colour, and complexion; he embraced the cold statue, 
and by his touch it grew into health, vigour, and beauty.’” 
Will any of your learned readers kindly state 
by whom and when this elegant compliment was 
paid? - = 
Domespay Boox.—Has a translation ever been 
published, and, if so, by whom? RapinceEnsis. 





Tae Lancvace or Art.— 

“For in point of fact Art may be regarded as a lan- 
guage. We have read of a sculptor who conveyed, by 
means of a statue, the intense impression produced in 
his mind by the dawn of a summer day; and there is 
scarcely a thought, an emotion, ora fact that may not 
be conveyed by painting.”—Farrar's Chapters on Lan- 
guage, 1873, p- 64. 

Who was the sculptor, and where is now the 
statue ? Witiiam Georce Buack, 


Jounson’s “ Dictionary.”—Is there any list of 
those words in the first edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary as to which, as Hawkins says (Life of 
Johnson, p. 344), he used petulant expressions, 
and, moved by party prejudice, imposed indefen- 
sible significations? Among these, perhaps the 
most commonly quoted are “ Excise” and “ Pen- 
sion.” These were struck out in the abridged 
edition of 1756, which was practically the first 
corrected edition ; it has the memorable omission 
of “ Ocean ” supplied, and the objectionable ex- 
pressions expunged. It is, however, to be noted 
that, whilst he struck out some indefensible ex- 
pressions, he at the same time introduced others 
scarcely less objectionable ; such, for example, as 
that under the word “ Alias.” For this word the 
illustration in 1755 was, “Simpson alias Smith”; 
but in 1756 this was revised into “ Mallet alias 
Malloch,” a change which was no improvement, 
and a personal sarcasm on Mallet, who had thus 
changed his name thirty years before, as undignified 
as it was severe. Epwarp So.ty. 


“What I Live ror.”—Who is the author of 
this charming lyric? I have seen it quoted 
numbers of times during the last twenty years, 
and have heard it recited on the platform and in 
the pulpit, but have never yet been enabled to 
discover its paternity. Curio. 


“Tue History or tuts Iron Acgr,” 294 pp. 
illustrated with plates, and dedicated “to the 
Honourable John Russell, Esquire, &c., brother to 
the Right Honourable Thomas, Earle of Bedford, 
&c.” A review of the history of Europe about 
1591-1655. Printed probably 1656, and appears 
to be a translation. The title-page is lost, but the 
preface is signed “B. H.” Can any one tell me 
the author or translator, and whether the book is 
scarce or of any value ? A. J. 5. 


Heratpry.—Can any of your readers help me 
to identify the following book-stamp, apparently 
foreign? An eagle displayed, impaling, in fesse, 
what seem to be three separate coats :—l. A 
mullet of six points; 2. Three bulls’ heads sar- 
cellées (?) ; 3. A greyhound courant ; and, on an 
inescutcheon, a wild boar. There is no crest, but 
a marquess’s coronet, at which the supporters, two 
Sagittarii, are directing their arrows. 

C. W. Brxcnam. 
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Replies. 

“KYE”: “SWINE.” 
345; 5% S. vy. 144. 

The cropping up from time to time of ex- 
ploded fallacies is a singular phenomenon. It 
necessary process that, before right 


“KINE”: 
(4% §. xi. 


may be a 
principles on any subject are finally established, 
errors have to be weeded out again and again. 
Your correspondent W. B., with reference to the 
¢ before him, as he 
states, the full discussion in the pages of “ N.& Q.,” 
quietly ignores all that had been written, and repro- 
duces the original error, which had been acknow 
ledged as such by its author (vide “ N. 4th 
§. xi. 394). It seems scarcely worth while “ thrice 
to slay the slain,” but the true principles of ety- 
mological inquiry are so little studied, that an 


words quoted above, havin 


& Q., 


exposure of such crude fallacies may not be with- 


out 1ts use, 

The assertion that kine and swi7 
forms of the obsolete plurals cowen and sowen has 
not the merit of novelty. It will be found in 
Richardson’s Dictionary, sub voc. “ swine.” Now, 
e forgotten that words have a history ; 
that it is not left to haphazard guesses to deter 
mine what the early forms were ; that our language 
can be traced back in its essential features and 
vocabulary to the fourth century of our era. There 

no such words as cowen and sowen, and never 
our languag I challenge W. B. to pro 
nstance in the whole range of our 
with their plurals, 
High and Low 


e are modified 


4 
i 


it seems to 


are 
were in 
a single 
Both cow and sow, 
the 


du 
literature. 
can be equally traced in 
German d alects. 

Cow, in form of ki or chua, is met with in the 
Cod. St. Gall (a.p. 761) and Notkers’ version of 
the Psalms (tenth century) with the plural choi, 
The dative plural, like all other German 
nouns, ends in n, chuoen. The High German 
plural of Kuh is Kuhe. 

In A.-S., cu makes the plur. nom. cy, gen. cuna, 
dat. cunum, ac. cy. If, in the unsettled state of 
English spelling from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, such a form as cowen should be found, it 
would be altogether abnormal. 

Kine, or cy-en, is what is called a cumulate 
or double plural, like brethr-en and childr-en, 
adopted by a false analogy when the primitive 
forms were dropping out. Brother originally made 
its plural in brothra, child in childra; these forms 
becoming obsolete, en, as in oxen, hosen, &c., was 
added to give a more decided plural emphasis. 

_ The case of swine.is rather different. The ori- 
ginal Teutonic name for the male pig was A.-S. bér, 
H.G. E-ber; for the female, su, A.-S. suga, H.G. 
Sau. In order to form collective nouns, the Gothic 
and other Teutonic languages added -ein as a ter- 
mination, as manag-ein, a multitude, from manag, 
many ; fadr-ein, relatives, from fadr. So su-ein, 


chuoe. 





or sv-ein, was the term for a herd or drove of pigs. 
On that account it is in the neuter gender in all 
the cognate tongues. Su-ein becomes in H.G. 
Schwein, for the sake of euphony. It is true, Sau 
has a plural Sau-en, but the diphthong is gunated 
for the same reason, so that Schwein could never 
have arisen from Sau-en. 

Although swine is now frequently used in the 
singular number, its original character of a multi- 
tude still clings to it, as in swine-herd, swine-cote, 

wine-por, &c. The word is found twelve times in 
our translation of the New Testament, and in all 
the cases as a collective term. 

The above are simple statements of fact, which 
any one may easily verify by reference to the works 
of Graff, Gabelentz and Loebe, Rask, Bosworth, 
Earle, and others. W. B. seems to think that his 
own simple assertion will set aside all the autho- 
rities. “The regular plural of sow is sowen”; 
‘ Ky, or cy, instead of being a plural by vowel 
change, is me rely a colloquial contraction of kine.” 
For these statements not the shadow of proof is 
given. All the evidence is, in fact, to the direct 
contrary ; yet we are gravely warned against “ hay- 
ing recourse to gratuitous assumptions.” 

He further informs us that child strictly implies 
a female. I should be glad if he will furnish the 
slightest scintilla of evidence to that effect. Child, 
A.-S. cild, is akin to H.G. Kind, O.G. chint, which 
in all the Teutonic tongues, being collective nouns 
embracing both sexes, are always neuter. 

After slumbering, and apparently dead, for 
three years, it is really provoking to see such 
crudities come to life again. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I am unable to refer to the previous discussion 
which W. B. speaks of, so as to know whether a 
“ right conclusion was arrived at,” but the attempt 
to show these words to be “ but modified forms of 
the obsolete plural in en of cow and sow” is hope- 
less. W. B. does not understand the difficulty of 
his task, or, indeed, how to set about his proof. 
It is difficult to suppose that he really thinks he 
has made “reference to the times and regions in 
which they originated.” The words, though he 
takes them together, are not parallel cases, and 
must be treated separately. He says, “the regular 
plural of sow is sowen” ; this statement is wrong, 
and not supported by evidence,—in truth, sow 
is a somewhat modern form. The early form sugu, 
fem. (see Bosworth’s Dict., s.v., and March, Anglo- 
Saxon Gram., p. 53), would not take a plural in en, 
and, even if it would, the form would scarcely help 
towards swine. We must come down far later to 
get the form sow, and, when we get it, we do not 
find plural sowen, but sows; if W. B. has found 
sowen, why not quote it, with date? But the fact 
is, that as sow is too late, so swine, old forms swin, 
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suin, is too old to allow of the transformation 
required. Suin is in early use, both as simple 
and compound (see Bosworth, s.v.), and is a sin- 
gular noun. Besides, the word exists in the 
cognate languages, singular here also, as, for in- 
stance, in Mceso-Gothic as early as the fourth cen- 
tury, in the Gospels (see Skeat’s Glossary, s.v.). 
Lastly, it is not possible for W. B. to get over the 
fact that swine is a singular noun in English from 
its earliest occurrence down to its use in the 
Idylls of the King. As for kine, the case is differ- 
ent, since it is, at some time, a plural form of cow; 
the question is, at what time. W. B. says kine is 
earlier than ‘ye, “ which is a colloquial contraction 
of it,” and also a more distinctly Northern form. 
Here, too, he does not quote instances of the 
forms having occurred, but tells us what “ would 
be,” instead of what has been. Now, cz is a 
noun occurring early in Anglo-Saxon with a re- 
gular plural cy by modification (umlaut), for which 
Bosworth’s Dict., s.v., and March, Gram., 
pp. 47, 53, who have found no early form eyen (an 
irregularity not to be expected) or cowen (an impossi- 
bility). But,as may be seen in Strattmann’s Dict. 
of Early English, forms kin, kien, begin to occur 
much later, and not in writers of “ the northern 
parts of Britain.” Moreover, cy or ky remained 
the Northern plural, and was not ejected by kine ; 
indeed, plurals in -en are always commoner south- 
wards. Kine or kien was, like brethren, a form later 
than the modified plural ky, like brether, being a 
double plural, possibly assisted by the old form of 
the genitive plural cina, which somewhat accus- 
tomed the ear to the final » in the plural. 
O. W. Taycock. 


see 


The remarks of W. B. on this subject afford a 
good illustration of the saying, “It would have 
been if it had been, and if it were so it might be 
so.” That is, if swine had really been a plural 
originally, it would (perhaps) have been formed, 
as W. B. suggests, from sowen by a change of pro- 
nunciation ; and again, if kine were really the old 
plural of cow (=cowen), it might pass into kye by 
the peculiar contraction, of which the Lowland 
Scotch presents so many examples. But there is 
not the slightest “ mystery” about the matter, nor 
any need for “gratuitous assumptions.” As a 
matter of fact, swin, in Anglo-Saxon (which I 
trust W. B. will allow to be English in its oldest 
form, and not another language whence English is 
derived), is a noun singular, and meant “a pig,” to 
begin with ; afterwards swine came to be used ina 
plural, or rather collective sense, the original swin 
being the same in both numbers. But sow is A.-S. 
sug (also sugu), of which the “regular plural” cer- 
tainly would not end in -n; so that if the word 
sowen be found at all, it must be a later form, 
made on the analogy of other plurals in -n which 
belonged to a different declension. 





Similarly with kine. The proper plural of the 
A.-S. cu was cy, whence kye; this (as Mr. Earle 
observes) “ has been assimilated to the plurals in 
-n, or else infected with the word swine, and has 
been converted into kine.” Whichever theory we 
adopt, the fact remains that kye, and not kine, is the 
original plural. 

In dealing with questions of etymology, we want 
historical facts, where we can get them, and, failing 
this, rational guesses founded on such facts as we 
can get. In the cases before us, we have the 
former desideratum fully supplied, and what more 
need any one wish for? It would be possible, no 
doubt, to maintain that the plural brethren and 
children were the originals, whence brethre and 
broth ré, childer and childre, were formed by the loss 
of the n; yet we know that the process was really 
the reverse. A great deal of fruitless theorizing 
would be saved if etymologists would only con- 
descend to examine the history and chronology of 
the word in question, and take simply what they 
find there as a basis on which to found their 
deductions. C. S. JERRAM. 


At the last reference, W. B. tells us we are not 
to “ have recourse to gratuitous assumptions.” He 
illustrates this by himself assuming the existence 
of the forms cowen and sowen, without a tittle of 
evidence that such forms ever existed in any 
dialect of English at any period. He thus very 
obligingly confutes himself. 

Water W. SKEat. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


W. B.’s notes on these plural forms are another 
proof how far guesswork in etymology can mislead. 
These forms are quite simply to be explained and 
historically correct ; and W. B. would easily find 
the same if he were acquainted with the Anglo- 
Saxon grammar. 

I do not know what is said in “ N. & Q.,” 4" 5. 
xi. 345, as I am not in possession of that number ; 
however, I will briefly say all that is necessary on 
these words. Cow is in A.-S. cé, with the follow- 
ing forms in plural, N. cg, G. cana, D. cinum, 
A. cf. The u is, by influence of a following ¢, 
modified to y. Thence cg, or, in modern English, 
kye (cf. goose, geese; foot, feet ; mouse, mice). 

As to kine, I agree with W. B., believing it to be 
a plural in en, like fox, vixen ; ox, oxen ; so we get 
cyen or cyn. 

The etymology of swine is just as clear, and the 
form equally correct. The A.-S. is swin, and a 
neuter noun. The plural is like the singular, swin. 
Now, the long ¢ in swin, and the long 9 or ¢ in cyn, 
can, because standing before a consonant, im 
modern English, only be expressed by the addition 
of an ¢ after the consonant. In this way we obtain 
the forms kine and swine, and thence we see why 
swine is in singular and plural the same. 

Nobody, however, will believe that sow ever 
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could be turned into swine. The intercalation of a 
w before o is against all laws in historical grammar 
of English. Very often a w disappears or dissolves 
itself into a dark vowel, as, for instance, the A.-S. 
sweoster becomes suster, and afterwards sister (the 
form sweoster is older than suster). So the A.-S. 
wiht becomes aught, and na-wiht, navght. 

After all, the related languages support my 
assertion. We have in H.G. Saw and Schirei 
L.G. suge and swin. The English word sov is in 
A.-S. sfigu, and derives, no doubt, from 
suck. As to the Scotch forms, baith, claith, speen, 
I will, without them here, give the 
parallel German forms, beide, kleide, span, plural 


sigan, to 
: , 
discussing 


spaene. : 

has made a mistake in not tracing the words as 

far back as it is possible. Fr. RosentHat. 
Strassburg. 


“CoMING THROUGH THE RYE” (5 §,. v. 87, 
116, 150.)\—Your correspondent J. H. (p. 151), 
who kindly undertakes to correct me, is rather un- 
fortunate in the attempt ; there are nearly as many 
ungrounded assumptions and errors in his com- 
munication as there are lines in it. Several of 
these have been corrected by antic ipation in the 
simultaneous answers of J. W. E. and of Mr. 
Napier, which are upon the same page. J. H. 
does not think it necessary to adduce proof of 
any kind to substantiate his assertions ; 
dizi is to be sufficient in his “ intercommunica- 
tion with literary men.” 
his letter thus :—“ Mr. Cuapre.y is 
supposing the quotation he gives has anything to 
do with the original version of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
rye.’ l 
slightly modified it, retaining 
altered :— 

* Jear 


his ego 


the first verse un- 


ie ’s a’ wat, puir body,’” Ke. 
In these two sentences J. H. asserts first that 
there is “an original version ”—“ an old and well 
in Scotland, and “the first 
unaltered” begins, “ Jeanie’s a’ wat, puir body.” 
Your other correspondents, J. W. E. and Mr. 
Napier, say truly enough that no such original 
isknown. J. W. E. expects to “ find a trace” of 
one of earlier date than the Christmas pantomime 
of 1795-6; and Mr. Napier says :—“The original 
words of ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye’ cannot 
factorily traced.” Next, J. W. E. prints the 
“ first set” of the printed copy of “ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye,” and incidentally reveals that J. H. has 
taken the fifth to eighth lines of that song, and 


known song ” verse 


be satis- 


asserts them to be the beginning of the “ well- | 


known Scotch original.” Moreover, instead of 
the “ Jeanie’s a’ wat” of J. H., it should be “ Oh, 
Jenny’s a’ weet” (all wet), “poor body.” So 
much for J. H.’s “original.” Again, he tells us 
that “Burns” modified this “old and well-known 
song.” Burns could have had nothing to do with 


This, I think, will convince W. B. that he | 


| volume followed on June 29, 


| original. 
He courteously begins | 


wrong in| - , : 
| is rejected in the second, and gives way to 


Burns took an old and well-known song and | 





it, for J. W. E. shows that the English version was 
printed within about three weeks of his death, and 
there is no earlier on the Registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. The preface to the Scots 
Musical Museum includes a letter from Burns to 
“the Editor,” therefore Burns was not the editor. 


| As to J. H.’s last paragraph, “ The best of Burns’s 
| songs, such as ‘Duncan Grey’ and 
| the 


‘Green grow 
are taken from well-known old 

ballads,” I leave him in the 
hands of his countryman J. W. E. to be duly 
castigated as a detractor from the fame of Scot- 
land’s greatest poet. 

The hopes of J. W. E. and of Mr. Napier, that 
they may find a Scotch version anterior to the 
English, deserve all encouragement and sympathy. 
I can aid by giving the exact date of the entry at 
Stationers’ Hall of vol. v. of the Scots Musical 
Museum. It is May 13, 1797, and the sixth 
Vols. i, ii, 
iii., and iv. were printed in 1787, ’88, ‘90, and ’93. 
If I doubt their wished-for success, it 
few ever made more thorough researches into the 


rashes, O, 


Scotch songs or 


1803. 


because 


| lyric poetry and music of the three countries than 


I, and because I see the idea of 
“If a body meet a body going to the Fair, 
If a body kiss a body need u body care !”’ 
carried through the two Scotch versions, thus 
showing them to be derived from a common 
The main difference between the words 


of the two “sets” is that the “draigl’t a’ her 
petticoatie ” , 


burden, or chorus, of the “ first set’ 


“Ilka body has a body, ne'er a ane hae I ; 
But a’ the lads they loe me, and what the war am I?” 
To make this clear to your readers, Mr. Editor, 
[ hope you will find space for the two short songs. 
I ask it as a subscriber, and an answerer of ques- 
tions in “N. & Q.” since its commencement in 


| 1849 to 1876, and with studied brevity in my 


answers. It is now impossible to be brief since 
you have so many correspondents ; and it would 


| be difficult to find an abler successor than J. W. E., 
| into whose hands I resign all future replies about 


Scotch songs or music.— 
No. 417. 


“Comin thro’ the rye, poor body, 
Comin thro’ the rye; 
She draig!’t a’ her petticoatie 
Comin thro’ the rye. 
(The last part repeate din chorus.) 
Oh, Jenny’s a’ weet, poor body, 
Jenny ’s seldom dry ; 
She draigl't a’ her petticoatie 
Comin thro’ the rye. 


Comin thro’ the rye. 1st Sett. (p. 430.) 


Gin a body meet a body 
Comin thro’ the rye, 
Gina body kiss @ body 
Need a body cry! 
Chorus. Oh, Jenny ’s a’ weet, Kc. 
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Gin a body meet a body 
Comin thro’ the glen, 
Gin a body kiss a body 
Need the warld ken? 
Chorus. Oh, Jenny ’s a’ weet,” &c. 
No. 418. Comin thro’ the rye. 2nd Sett. (p. 431.) 
“ Gin a body meet a body, comin thro’ the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body cry 
Ilka body has a body, ne’er a ane hae | ; 
But a’ the lads they loe me, and what the war am I 
Gin a body meet a body, comin frae the well, 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body tell ? 
Ilka body has a body (Kc., as before). 
Gin a body meet a body, comin frae the town, 
Gina body kiss a be dy, need a body glo ym 
lka Jenny has her Jockey, ne’er a ane hae I ; 
But a’ the lads they loe me, and what the war am I 
W. Cuarrety. 


Joun Tupiine (5" 8. v. 
(not Tapling) was such a man as Charles Lamb 
would have loved. Although, to use his own 
phrase, he had not the tonques, he had studied 
what he rightly called “ our blessed English” with 
reverence and delight ; and his knowledge of our 
earlier literature, and his simple, fervid character, 
made him a very interesting and original com- 
panion. He was a seller of old books; and his 
little dusky shop was in the narrow passage by 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. His shop and 
he were well known twenty years ago to not a few 
students who have since won distinction in litera- 


110.)\—John Tupling 


ture or art ; and had he stayed here, he might have | 


risen to the competence and honour which his 
enthusiasm deserved. But he chose, I know not 
why, to give up his business and sail for America ; 
and, as Mr. Watrorp says, he perished on the 
voyage. His pamphlet, Folious Appearance 
out in 1854, and was “printed for John Russell 
Smith, Soho Square.” Its twenty-four pages are 
full of quaint fancies and imaginative analogies ; 
for, indeed, the very object of it was to suggest an 
imaginative lettering of the backs of books, at 
least of “ good great books, books of poetry, books 
of thought.” For such a book, said John, our 
present manner of lettering is too poor. 

“ We declare,” he says, “in a common way and loudly, 
its name by scribing it on the back, even as he who, 
enjoying the love of some woman, exceeding fair and 
precious, boasteth thereof in public places and in the 
streets, delivering himself thereby unworthy of that he 
hath. We put the name on our good books outside, as a 
shopkeeper paints his over his doorway, or as the 
Peckham Dairy unadulterated milkmen attach theirs 
unto their hats.” 


$, came 


For remedy of which, John Tupling proceeds to 
“ give some map of what my own ways would be 
in this.” 

“* Take Spenser,” says he ; “if I bound this as Spenser 
should be bound, that is, so that it might lie a fleck in 


the dawn, I would letter it peepee 
GRANITE. 


‘ Walls of shadowy granite 


| 


And then, after giving other descriptive phrases 
for Spenser, he goes on to Dante. The Inferno, 
he thinks, “ should be scribed out of Milton, thus, 
ALL THE 

DAMNED” ; 
MORE 
MILD ; 


the Purgatorio, “ out of Milton again, 


Paradisi x 


SOFT ETHEREAL 

WARMTH.” 

For Shakspeare he proposes several apt «quota- 
TOPMOST 
GARGARTS, 
So he leads you on through his “map,” from 
worthy to worthy ; and then turns to show how 
his method may express not only the love of love, 
but also “the very scorn of scorn, the hate of 
hate.” 

“T often,” he says, “encounter young men who much 
desire to read with profit, that have fallen among thieves, 
and persist in studying such authors as Johnson and Gold 
smith, and such like. Johnson and Addison are well 
enough in their way, but surely to study such as these 
when a man has not touched the nobler Elizabethan and 
Victorian writers, when he does not know if Hamlet is 
a resolute old soldier or a young princess, or whether 
Mr. Carlyle is Chartist or Mormon, is wasting time, 
passing away and precious.” 


and the third, with Dante’s 


Paradise, in it, excellently well, 


tions, of which perhaps the best is 





Whe reupon, I regret to say, he letters the 
LEMAINDER 


. 9 I 
Rambler “in Jaques’s words, ~~ ea 
BISCUIT 


Had he lived (for he died young), John Tupling, 
like other intelligent men, would have come to 
see how nobly the great eighteenth-century men 
become their place in the long procession of our 
English writers. To me his little book—which I 
bought long ago in that dusky shop, “ Price Half- 
a-Florin ”—is precious, not only for its originality 
and merit, but as a memento of him, and of others 
greater than he, some of whom have also “ gone 
over to the majority.” One such, who is st ll with 
us, promised me once that he would write a paper 
on John Tupling in a certain periodical. Why has 
he not done so! A. J. M. 


(5% §. iii. 


158. — 


Musicat Revence: “ Hupreras” 
325, 393, 456, 519; iv. 277, 295; v. 32, 
Mr. Wuiston’s acuteness has been painfully 
“exercised” (p. 158) by my statement that the 
“popularity of Hudibras waned after the Restora- 
tion” (iv. 296). He does not question the asser- 
tion, but corrects the terms, and tells the unlearned 
that the imprimatur for Hudibras is dated 
Nov. 11, 1662. This is indeed the date, so far 
as the first part of the poem is concerned, of Sit 
John Birkenhead’s most important official act, and 
one may imagine the glee of that truculent royalist 
in its performance. I now see the absurdity of 
the terms in question, and I am grateful to Mr. 
Wuistoy. I rejoice in his erudition, for is it 





not now plain to the meanest understanding that 





In a gleaming pass.’— Zofos-Eaters, st. 1.” 


{popularity could not be said to wane after a 
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period which is dated before that popularity 
began? That is clear enough, I think. But the 
fact is I, like many dull men, used the term 
“ Restoration ” with reference to a pe riod, Or e var h, 
rather than to a parti icula r di: iy, least of all with 
sole regal - to the “ glox > May 29, 1660. The 
“ Restoration,” if any one will allow me to say so, 


was by no means complete on that day. Mr. 
E. H. Matcotm, in the course of this discus- 
sion, ¢ ‘pressed the same notion of the “ Restora- 
tion” when he wrote (iv. 278), “I think the poem 


could not have been generally read, after its popu- 


lar fi nq the Restoration had waned.” 

Mr. Matcotm (p. 32), referring to my list of 
illustrated editions of Hudibras, says of me, “ Your 
in I correspon ident maintains that the exist 
ence of h a list (in the British Museum Cata- 
logue onstrates the gradually increasing 


popularity of Butler’s epic.” If Mr. Matcotm 
will look again at “N. & Q.,” 5 §. iii. 456, to 


which he refers us, he will find nothing about 
gradually increasing popularity. As to that 
“British Museum Catalogue,” which is most appli- 
cable in this question, I was not solely indebted to 
it for the materials of the “list,” and, if I had 
been ) lebted, the re is no one, I think, who 
has a better right to use it than myself. 

Allow me to add that I did not presume that 


editions of Hudibras were “made to 

‘ Brummag se of the words, as 
ALCOLM seems to think (p. 32). These 
illustr: | editions were those to which this phrase 
I said nothing of editions 


em ” sen 








ly addressed. 





without illustrations, but mentioned such editions 
as comprised sue ) Sets OF plates (iii. 456). 
F. G. STEPHENs. 

“ LAST OF THE Stuarts” (5 §, iv. 484, 524: v. 
110, 177.) —The contradictions discovered by Mr. 
THoms Peerage Annual Registers, and the 
Gentle s Magazine, in his endeavour to throw 


doubt as to the age of the late Lady Louisa 
Stewart, show certainly that “ it would be a waste 
of time his part to endeavour to clear up this 
discrepan y in the Traquair pedigre e” from these 
Sources of information. They are all unreliable. 
He say 5 ae * ,referring to the Annual Register for 
1784, Ir * The Countess of Traquair, of a son.’ 
This was an "ane misprint, because all the 
peerages, including Kearsley, tell us that the earl 
had but two children, one son and one daughter, 
for which also there is the high authority of 
Dougl: 2 If I show that this “high authority ’ 

is also incorrect, and that Lady Traquair had other 
issue besides “one son and one daughter,” Mr. 
THoms must give up the grounds on which he 
bases his doubts. The Book of eon, from 
which I quoted, is strictly reliable, because it is 
compiled from family documents. It states that 
Lady Louisa was in her ninety-sixth year in 1873, 





at which time her age and vigour were topics of 
note to her relations and friends. Her then heir’s 
letter on the subject is sufficient proof. She had 
no doubt as to her own age ; nor have any of those 
who have grown old, knowing her from their child- 
hood. In the Scots Magazine Mr. Tuoms found 
that on March 20, 1776, Lady Linton gave birth 
at Edinburgh to a daughter. This day of March 
was supposed by Lady Louisa and her friends to 
be her birthday, while, as it is well known she 
was more than five years older than her brother 
L rd Traquair, the year 1776 would be that of her 
jirth. As is usually the case in respect to Roman 
families, no certificates of births exist 

yut this is not —— g, conside ring t that “ every 
register, missal, prayer book, or vestige of Catholic 
ceremonial was seized upon in ys, and 
a publicly in the market place of Peebles,” 
of which a catalogue in the Traquair 


Catholic 
} 
I 





: 
those. d 





. A 
there 18 


charta room. These extracts from letters clearly 
prove that Lady Louisa was living 1779, and that 
Douglas is wrong in stating that she was an only 
a 1ghter a on and daughter died young). 
Mr. Cruikshank, one of the Edinburgh priests, 
writing to Lord Linton, “ March 30, 1779,” says, 
“ Missy is « sioumaly well, but not yet quite re- 
conciled to her younger sister. She is a most 











pleasant child, and beg gins to pronounce every 
vord she hears ; she desires complit nents to papa 
It aqpeus from this letter that Lady 
Linton had been confined of her second daughter, 
and that the children were staying with their 
unts in Edinburgh. In the absence of registers 
this is also very conc ‘lusive. In 1779, Lord Linton 
and Bis shop Hay were in London, at the time of 
the e Gordon riots, negotiating with Lord North for 
the removal of the penal laws ; and Gordon’s Hist. 
of the Catholic Church, p. 160, says: “It was 
feared that Lord Linton’s town residence at Ram- 
say might become an object of attack to the rabble. 
His ae t daughter was therefore at once removed 
toa place of safety—Edinburgh Castle—and the 
chaplain retired for a few days to Traquair.” Now, 
within the last year or two, Lady Leake told Mrs. 
D—, “that she recollected being at the Castle at 
this time, and must have been about three years 
old.” The late Earl of Traquair was born 1781, 
and his sister was five or six years his elder ; he 
died 1861. No doubts as to the age of either 
have one been entertained before ; and I think 
the a bove should satisfy Mr. Tuoms. The Scots 
Magazine, quoted by him, correctly gives Lady 
Louisa’s birthday as March 20, 1776, and I have 
shown that in 1779 she was about three years old. 


C. G. H. 


and mama.” 


1 


[For P.S. see p. 198.] 

Priviteces or Recrments (5™ §. v. 109, 175.) 
—There are two regiments which are permitted to 
wear shirt collars. Perhaps it is somewhat in- 
vidious to call such a trifle a privilege, as it is 
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merely a matter of prescription. One of these 
regiments is the 7th Hussars. When the regula- 
tion was promulgated for discontinuing the display 
of shirt collars, and hiding them beneath the stock, 
it did not meet the approval of Lord Anglesey, 
who was colonel of the regiment at the time, and 
the order was not enforced. Since then the gallant 
7th have clung to what is, at any rate, a distinction 
of dress, and gives an air of smartness and clean- 


liness. The other regiment is the 43rd Light | 


Infantry ; and the privilege in this case has no 
doubt a similar origin, and is equally prized by 
this most distinguished corps. 
on the collar of the gallant 23rd Royal Wel 
Fusileers is retained as a memorial of the old pig 
f ti iil, and now valued by men and officers as a dls 
tinctive regimental badge. These trifles tend very 
much to maintain that most valuable feeling in a 
soldier, esprit di corps. Crowpowy, 


Crarry’s inquiry has only just caught my eye. 


His tailor is perfectly correct. The 7th Hussars 
has the privilege of wearing shirt collars displayed 
\ above the regimental stock, and is the ( nly reg 


ment in the service, I believe, which enjoys this 
distinction, a custom which prevails to the present 
day. 8S. D. Scorr, 


Mitton’s Forestry (5 §, v. 43, 91, 131.) 
In brief reply to Mr. W ALKER, I may say that I 
have noticed the effect of sheet lightning upon 
trees in the Lake District many years ago. As to 
the epithet “singed,” a jeanneton apple-tree on 
my lawn was, a few years ago, singed almost all 
over by lightning, the outer shoot of every branch 
being burnt away on three-fourths of the tree. <A 
villager who buys fruit from the orchards to send 
to Covent Garden told me that particular apple- 
tree attracts lightning more than any other tree. 
Is there evidence of this? 

What is the etymology of “jeanneton”? A friend 
of mine, a master both of arboriculture and oe 
ture, suggests “June-eating.” It is, I think, of 
apples the earliest. Mortimer Coins. 

Know! Hill, Berks. 


Compare also Milton’s description of the Garden 
if Eden, in Paradise Lost :— 
“ Where the wnpierc'd shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bowers.” 
Shelley says :— 
“The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wound twilight round the poet’s path.” 
Spenser, in the Fairy Queen, says :— 
A shadie grove, not far away, they spide . . 
Whilst lofty trees yclad with sommer's pride 
Did spred so broad, that heaven's light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any stare. 


Wordsworth, in his poems on the “ Naming of 
Places,” speaking of a “small bed of water in the 


woods ” where the cattle came to drink, says :— 


The bow of ribbon | 


“ Nor did the sun 
Or wind from any quarters come.’ 
See also dv7Acov in the Chorus (676 , Sophocles’ 
| (Edip. Col. ; and Homer's Od., xix. 439. 
Curnpert Bepe. 


On the 12th of last June I was on the Ridgway 
at Wimbledon, when I saw an elm struck by 
llichtning. One half of the tree, about 25 ft., fell 
to the flash, cut asunder in the middle. The 
foliage of the severed portion appeared instantly 
to droop, and in the space of two days every leaf 
had turned to a full red brown colour as if scorched 
| or “singed,” as I believe them to have been. 

W. J. Bernunarp Smita. 





Temple. 


“THe PingrimaGe or Prisces” (5 §. v. 88.) 
I, too, possess & copy of this rather scarce book. 
The entire title is :— 
‘‘ The pilgrimage of | Princes, | penned out of sundry 
Greeke “4 Latine aucthours, by Lodo | wicke Lloid 
Gent | . London | Printed by William Tones, and are 
to be s valde t his hewe long shop | at the West doore 
of | Powles. 
In MS. is added the date 1574. The book has 
221 double pages. It afforded the Rev. W. R. 
Arrowsmith an example of the hysteron proteron, 
‘live and die,” which he gave in one of his 
P apers “On Misunde rstood Words,” publi ished in 
‘N. & Q.” The book is curious. Its market 
value, in good condition, cannot exceed fifteen 
shillings. Mr. Arrowsmith used another edition, 
entitled The Pilgrimage of Kings and Princes. 
J ABEZ. 





Athenzeum Club. 


I have in my possession a book entitled Th 
Pilgrimage of Princes. It is printed in black- 
| letter, and dedicated by Lodowicke Lloide to 
|“ the right worshipful and his singular good 1 M. 
| Maister Cris stopher Hatton, Esquier, Capitaine of 
the Queene’s Maiesties Garde, and gentleman of 
her highnesse privie Chamber.” I shall be much 
| obli ged for any information as to the author of 
| this work. J. Hamerton Crump. 
Pentrepant, Oswestry. 


Mawnoriat Courts (5% §. v. 49.)—By “ ma- 
norial courts having criminal jurisdiction,” ANoy. 
probably means the Courts Leet, which must be 
carefully distinguished from the manorial court 
| properly so called, viz., the Court Baron. This 
| last court has been practically abolished (except 
as a customary court for the transaction of busi- 
ness relative to copyhoid — by the combined 
| effect of 3 & 4 W. IV. 27, sect. 36; 9 & 10 
| Vict. ¢ . 95, sect. 14 ; 23 & 24 Vict. c. 126, sect. 26 ; 
| 30 & 31 Vict. c. 142, sect. 28. But the Courts 





Leet have never been abolished, and I believe are 
| still held in some parts of the country. 





See an 
account of them, and of their gradual decay, 4 
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Steph. Com. (6th ed.), 408-410. A note by any 
of your correspondents, who may know of sub- 
sisting Courts Leet, would be worth enshrinement 
in“ N. & Q.” Mippie Temp.ar. 


Their jurisdiction has never been taken away, but 
has fallen into disuse from the inconvenience of 
the process, the absence of any fees, and the doubt 
whether any particular reputed court is really a 
Court Leet. According to Ritson, they could pre- 
sent felonies like a grand jury. W. G. 


This should be manerial. The late Serjeant 
Manning, who probably knew more about black- 
letter law than any other twelve men, judges and 
all, used to say “ manorial ” was auctioneer’s Eng- 
lish. In law Latin a manor is manerium, and 
a manor house domus manerialis. See Cowel, 


166. . a ae 8 


“GoNDOLAS ON WHEELS” (5% §,. iv. 499.) 
W. T. M. points out that this phrase occurs in 
May Fair, a satire published in 1827. In M. H. 
de Balzac’s Physiologie du Mariage, dated Dec., 
1829, a phrase occurs still more closely resembling 
that in Lothair :— 

“Votre femme monte-t-elle en fiacre. Ne sait-on pas 
oi vont et d’ou viennent ces gondoles parisiennes ? 


D. B. 


Wuicu 1s THE LAarGest Park In EnGLanp? 
5®$. v. 148.)—I think I can answer this ques- 
tion, having, in 1864, circulated certain queries 
on the subject of deer parks among the principal 
owners of them, with a view to a work which was 
published in 1867. With the exception of the 
Royal Park at Windsor, which is said to contain 
about 2,600 acres, the park at Tatton, in Cheshire, 
belonging to Lord Egerton of Tatton, appears to 
be the largest in England, containing about 2,500 
acres. Eastwell contains nearly 2,300 acres, but 
not more than 1,500 or 1,600 are open to the deer. 
The extent of Grimsthorpe is 1,992 acres; the 
deer are confined to 1,190 acres. Woodstock (or 
Blenheim) contains 2.800 acres, but of this not 
more than about 1,150 acres are properly, I be- 
lieve, a deer park. Ev. Pu. Srirvey. 


Wuerries (5™ §. v. 149) are land carriages, 
and are called by that name in Leeds and neigh- 
hourhood. In other towns they are called 

“lurries.” The use of the term by “Mr. Smiles is 
accounted for by his having lived” many years in 


Leeds. Josern Barper. 
Sheffield. 


At one time, not long since, these were the only 
wheel carriages in use in Cornwall. A w herry was 


usually drawn by horses in traces, and consisted of 
a square box cont: ‘ining about four wheel-barrow- 
fuls, mounted on three ‘solid wheels, which wheels, 
by the way, are called drucshars. 

Wituiam Noy. 





Sr. Vincent's Day (5% S. v. 146.)—J. C. ought 
to take into account the change of style in our 
calendar. The proverb he quotes referring to the 
above day must be considered as belonging to 
Feb. 3, the day which now answers to Jan. 22, 
Old Style. This change must be taken into con- 
sideration if we wish to estimate at its right value 
the weather wisdom of our ancestors. 

’. W. Empsoy. 


** FOUNTAINS RUNNING WINE” (5 §, vy. 148.) — 
Epiphanius informs us that, in imitation of the 
miracle at Cana, in Galilee, several fountains and 
rivers in his days are annually turned into wine. 

‘**A fountain at Cibyra, a city of Caria, and another at 
Gerasa, a city in Arabia, prove,” he says, “ the truth of 
this. I have myself drunk out of the fountain of 
Cibyra, and my brethren out of the otherat Gerasa; and 
many testify the same thing of the river Nile.”—Adv. 
Haer., 1, 2, c. 30. 

Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 

Mrs. Steere (5 §, v. 123.)—I cannot make 
out who this was. Had no date been given, I 
should have fixed upon Miss Anna Steele, the 
hymn-writer, whose biography has already figured 
in “N. & Q.” But the date (1816) shows that 
the letter alludes to some other Steele. The 
Southey family had a good deal to do with Bristol, 
and it is very probable that the Mrs. Steele of 
Southey’s letter was one of the family of which 
the Arian hymn-writer was a member. 

James Henry Dixon. 


“ CANNON TO RIGHT OF THEM,” &c. (5 S. y. 
89.)—The Russian gunners were posted on the 
hills, and fired down into “the valley of death” 
and thus avoided shocting “in each other's 
mouth.” CuTupert Bepe. 


Ceitic anp Sanscrit (5"S§. v. 106.)—S. T. P., 
disgusted with the absurd etymologies in such 
books as Pughe’s Welsh Betham’s 
Etruria Celtiea, &c., not unreasonably asks if the 
derivations from Sanscrit, or rather from that 
language of which Sanscrit is the nearest repre- 
sentative, are not equally baseless. I beg to 
remind him that the proof of an English word 
being connected with Sanscrit does not depend on 
mere similarity (on which the pseudo-etymologists 
rely), but on the fact that the word may be traced 
through a considerable number of langu: ages, form- 
ing a connected chain, which is a very different 
thing. B. W. T 


Grammar, 


sisHop Jewet’s “Seven Goprty Sermons” 
‘5% S. vy. 89.)—When the edition of Jewel by the 
Parker Society (vol. ii.) came out in 1847, the 
editor had not been able to meet with a copy of 
the 1607 edition of the Seven Godly Sermons, but 
in the fourth volume, which came out in 1850, at 
p. 1313, Appendix, is the following note :— 
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“ The editor has obtained access to the copy of Seven 
Godly and Learned Sermons, contained in vol. ii. page 
1046, &c. The following is the title: ‘Seven Godly and 
Learned Sermons, preached by the Reuerend Father in 
God Iohn Ivel, late Bishop of Salisburie. Neuer before 
imprinted. Newly published to the glorie of God, and 
benefit of his Church. London: Impensis G. Bishop. 
1607.’” 

The editor gives a copy of the Dedication : “ To 
the most reverend father in God, my Lord of Can- 
terbury [Bancroft] his grace,” and signed by “ Your 
grace’s most bounden at command, I. K.” The 
editor, the late Rev. John Ayre, did not say where 
he had met with acopy, but most likely Mr. Ear- 
WAKER would meet with it in the Bodleian. This 
edition of Jewel is not mentioned at all in Lowndes. 

G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


Tue Lorpsuir or Bromrretp AND YALE (5% 
S. v. 107.)—This lordship was probably the large 
estate, with extensive royalties attached, granted 
by William III. to his friend and countryman, the 
first Earl of Portland. It appears that the king, 
wishing the house of Bentinck to rank with the 
great landowning houses, made this grant to Port- 
land, but the people of Denbighshire and the 
House of Commons, bringing their influence to 
bear, obtained the stoppage of the grant. Part of 
the same territory had been conferred by Elizabeth 
upon Leicester, but he, too, found it necessary to 
resign the gift (see Macaulay’s England, ch. xxi.). 

R. PasstncHam. 


Edward II. made his eldest child 
Chester and Flint. Afterwards Richard II. by 
Act of Parliament raised this earldom to a princi- 
pality, and annexed to it the Castle of Leon, with 
the territory of Bromfield and Yale. 

EK. T. M. W. 


MistLetTor 1x Griustuorre Park (5" §. v. 
126.)—Curneert Bepe is in error when he states 
that mistletoe is not to be found elsewhere than in 
the neighbourhood of Grimsthorpe Park. I have 
often seen it at Wytham-on-the-Hill, the residence 
of A. C. Johnson, Esq., whose property abuts on 
Grimsthorpe Park. W. F. H. 


Georce Butter or Battyrraccer (5" §, vy, 
69, 134, 157.)\—Apnupa is in error with reference 
to the removal of monuments from the walls of the 
Abbey Church of Bath. The tablet to the memory 
of George Butler of Ballyragget still remains in 
the same position in which it was placed in 1870, 
when, in connexion with the late restoration of the 
edifice, the tablets were all rearranged. The 
statement respecting the disappearance of inscrip- 
tions is also incorrect. In the removal of the 
tablets for the purpose of rearrangement one only 
was accidentally thrown down and too much broken 
to be replaced upon the walls; with this single 
exception, I feel assured that every inscription 


Earl of 





found in the church prior to the commencement of 
the work of restoration, however small or appa- 
rently unimportant, has been carefully preserved 
and refixed upon the walls. 

The above will be a sufficient answer to the 
charge of what Rossensis (p. 177) is pleased to 
call “clerical vandalism.” If he will give me 
the name of his grandfather, whose tablet he saw 
in the Abbey Church twenty years since, I have 
no doubt it will be found, no inscription having 
been taken away from the church during that 
period. Cuas. P. Russet, 

Thirty-six years Clerk of the Abbey. 


Tue Great Snowstorm rv 1614-15 (4* §. iii. 
16, 150; 5S. iv. 510; v. 151.)—There seems to 
be a confusion respecting the date of this severe 
winter. In the last article on this subject the 
date of the year of its occurrence is given as 1613, 
1613-14, 1614, and 1614-15. I have no doubt 
that the correct date is 1613-14, for which Stowe’s 
Annals is a competent authority. The entry in 
the parish register of Youlgrave, “1614-15, 
Jan. 16,” is manifestly a mistake. According to 
our modern computation, 1614 would be correct ; 
but in the usual method of that period 1613. In 
the parish register of Cranborne, Dorset, there is 
the following entry: “1613. The 16™ daye of 
Marche was buryed a woman w dyed in the 
snowe at seven-ditches, 1613.” The year 1614 
began of course on March 25. The winter of 1814 
was remarkable for a very deep snow and severe 
frost—just two centuries later. T. W. W. 8. 


TueEopui.es Swirt (5" S. v. 60, 153.) —“ Sixty 
years since” I remember to have seen a most abu- 
sive pamphlet by this gentleman, attacking the 
fellows of T. C. D., especially Dr. Hall, afterwards 
provost, and Dr. Elrington, who became provost, 
and then Bishop of Ferns. Mr. Swift’s son had 
kicked the latter in the college court for stopping 
his examination. For this the young man was 
expelled. Mr. Th. Swift also published (if I do 
not mistake) Rejected Addresses, being his letters 
and verses to Miss D., whom he called “ the Moon 
of Finglas.” He certainly had a very high opinion 
of himself, and a great contempt and hatred for 
many other people. a Zz, 


Why ts Easter on Aprit 16? (5" 5S. v. 129, 
156.)—An excellent paper on this subject was 
communicated to the Royal Society in the year 
1750 by the Earl of Macclesfield, which will be 
found in vol. xl. p. 417 of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, or vol. x. p. 33 of the abridged edition by 
Hutton. Everarp Home CoLEeMAY. 

Brecknock Road. 


“Liner Verrratis” (5% §. v. 68, 173.)—If 
Y. 8. M.’s copy of this book is of the first issue— 
proofs, unspotted with mildew, uncut, and in & 
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fine state—it is worth 20/. to 251. It has been 

reprinted, and copies are as common as possible. 

Ordinary impressions may be bought for 8/. to 101. 
R. RB. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


THe PassaGE oF THE ISRAELITES THROUGH 
rHeE Rep Sea (5" S. iii. 347; iv. 30, 98, 216, 
256.)—What Mr. MarsHatt has put forth as 
evidence for the supposition that Pharaoh escaped 
alive is well known by Egyptian scholars to be no 
evidence at all. Manetho, in his bitter hatred of 
the Jews, chose to confound the exodus of the 
Hebrews from Egypt with the expulsion of the 
Hycsos, or Shepherd Kings, who had reigned there 
above one hundred years; and Josephus, in his 
simplicity, has accepted the allegation, proud that 
on such hostile authority he can prove his fore- 
fathers to have been sovereigns in Egypt, and that 
it gives their departure a much higher antiquity 
than he could have taken. The Hycsos whom 
Tethmosis expelled were an Arabian race, who had 
invaded Egypt, as Eusebius states, about 105 years 
before their subjugation by the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty ; but so far from having been 
expelled, as Manetho asserts, they seem to have 
kept their ground for 155 years after, holding sway 
in some part of the land as independent sovereigns. 
It appears that they reigned in all about 260 years, 
and were finally suppressed by Amenophis, the 
eighth sovereign of the eighteenth dynasty, upon 
whose colossal statue on the plain of Thebes may 
still be read the title “Smiter of the Shepherds.” 
Many other monumental evidences still remain to 
show that a powerful race, opposed to the grosser 
forms of Egyptian idolatry, held sway contem- 
poraneously with this dynasty. Tethmosis, at any 
rate, was not the Pharaoh who perished: with his 
hosts in the Red Sea. D. Kerr. 

Dunse. 

Cuurcn Briers ( “ §, iv. 128, 334.)—What 
your correspondent designates “ church briefs “ 
were in practice designated fire briefs, letters 
patent, kings’ letters, or, most generally, “ kings’ 
briefs.” The prefix probably varied with the par- 
ticular object for which the brief was authorized. 
hey were issued by royal authority, and were 
almost the only means, at the early period of their 
introduction, by which a national subscription 
could be raised for the purpose of meeting the 
consequences of any great calamity. Many 
curious facts regarding fire briefs will be found in 
an article I wrote not long since for the Insurance: 
Cyclopedia, title “ Fire Briefs.” 

CorNELIUSs WALFoRD. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


ELL Horses (5* S. iv. 408, 521; v. 134.)— 
3 p21 ; v. . 
Race horses may be bell horses, but bell horses 
are not race horses alluded to in the children’s 





song. In days gone by the leading horse of every 
cart or waggon team had housed on his collar a 
set of five, six, or eight bells. They were the 
music of the country, sounding sweetly in the dis- 
tance. Often when a boy I have waited till they 
passed by. Their use was to give warning of the 
coming of a waggon, very necessary in those days, 
when the roads were narrow, and stage waggons 
were common ; and the law of the road was that 
every carriage travelling in the opposite direction 
was bound to wait tiil the team had passed. The 
leader of a line of pack horses carried ear bells on 
the bridle. I am old enough to remember both. 
The ear bells are hemispherical, in Ireland called 
notals. The bells under a housing, adorned with 
coloured fringe of worsted and brass nails, were 
the same as common house belis. H. T. E. 


Lonpon Atmanacs (5" S, iv. 81, 139, 214, 
257. 356.)\—I have a set of seventeen almanacs 
for the year 1638, bound in one volume, in vellum, 
with the arms of Charles I. on sides. 

ArtTHuR BaTEMAN. 

Randolph Gardens, Carlton Road. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Letters of Humphrey Prideaux, som time Dean of 
Norwich, to John Ellis, sometime Under Secre- 
tary of State, 1674-1722. Edited by Edward 
Maunder Thompson. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

In the Report of the Council, 1875, where notice 

is given of the intended publication of these letters, 

we read :—“In the Letters of Dr. Prideaux the 

Society will have a most amusing sketch of life at 

Oxford and in the country during a most interest- 

ing period. The chatty writer will probably be a 

favourite even with those who usually look upon 

the Society’s publications as too dry for their read- 
ing.” The Society’s publications are always of 
value, and are never dry to those who know how 
to use them. They are not always amusing, but 
they are eminently so in two of this year’s issue— 
The Autobiography of Lady Anne Halkett and 
these Letters of Humphrey Prideaux, One con- 
clusion to which the latter might lead the reader is 
that students and heads of colleges were for ever 
swilling claret and ale, and leading dissolute lives ; 
but doubtless there were many as sober and virtuous 
as Prideaux himself. Oxford at the present day 
is not addicted to alcohol, yet we find the following 
in last Saturday’s number of the Oxford and 

Cambridge Under-Graduates’ Journal :— 

“ We STRONGLY RECOMMEND to the undergraduate world 
the four rules laid down by Dr. Gray, in his admirable 
lecture on ‘ Teetotalism,’ at the Churchmen’s Union, last 
Tuesday :— 
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“1. Go without stimulants for a day or two every now 
and then, lest they become an absolute necessity. 

“2. Take alcohol only in conjunction with otber food 

“3. Gauge the amount by your appetite for plain daily 
feeding. 

“4. Don’t use alcohol as a ‘whip’ to prepare you for 
special effort, but as an after-defence against over- 
fatigue, and even then let it be at a meal.” 

The spelling of Prideaux, which has been pre- 
served by the able editor, is peculiar. In his 
“ periwiques ” we see how perruque made its way 
into “perriwig.” He calls republicans “ repub- 
licarians,” and he speaks of “a duncical ” sermon. 
He naturally objects to the dean’s “ new way of 
spelling” in an edition of the Bible, wherein the y 
was not to be found,7i being substituted, as etes 
for eyes. In the record of drinking bouts, that 
with Van Tromp is the most remarkable. The 
Dutch admiral refused to accept a degree ; but he 
took any amount of drink, and would have been 
victorious in such strife but for some of the very 
hardest heads, who drank him double drunk at a 
tavern, had him carried to bed, and then sat down 
soberly and made a night of it ! 


The Law Magazine and Review, or Quarterly Journal of 
Jurisprudence. No, 219. February, 1876. Second 
Edition. (Stevens & Haynes.) 

It is not often that an old-established magazine contains 

so large a proportion of interesting and able articles on 

subjects of the day as may be found in the February 
number of the Law Magazine and Review. In the open- 
ing article Sir Travers Twiss gives a masterly analysis of 
the various shades of opinion among publicists on the 
very important question of the ex-territoriality of ships of 
war, summing up with all the weight of his learning, 
backed by English and American judicial decisions, in 
favour of their complete immunity from the local juris- 
diction when in foreign waters, and against the view 
taken in the recent Slave Circulars. In treating of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, Chancellor Burton re- 
monstrates earnestly against the policy of constituting 
the bishop of the diocese the judge, instead of the proper 
diocesan judicial officer, and also throws a curious light 
on the view taken of the Act by foreign jurists in some 
extracts from a paper read by M. Lebel before the 

Société de Législation Comparée in Paris. Mr. Stegmann 

Gibb contributes a second article on Marine Insurance, 

in which he urges with great force views, the soundness 

of which is confessed by the action that has lately been 
taken in this matter by Government. In these days of 
keen controversy on the question of education for the 

Bar, Sir Edward Creasy’s papers on this subject will be 

read with interest, especially as his suggestions carry 

with them the weight of long professional experience. 

We can only briefly indicate the other articles as contain- 

ing much matter for thought, both on practical questions, 

in the “ Trial of Claims for Bodily Injuries,” discussed by 

Dr. Ryalls, and on legal history, in Mr. Fink’s paper on 

* Crimes and Punishments under Ancient Hindu low gh 

while the “‘ Memoir of Sir Edward Vaughan Williams” 

keeps up one of the old characteristic features of the Law 

Magazine. We observe that the review department is 

to receive additional space in future. The quarter] 

digest of reported cases is now brought out, in nat 
ance with the judicature reforms, not under the separate 

Courts, but under the subject-matter of the cases, the 

Divisional Court in which they were decided being indi- 





cated in a bold black type very convenient for ready 
identification. 


Selections from Old Kerry Records, Historical and 
Genealogical, with Introductory Memoir, Notes, and 
Appendix. By Mary Agnes Hickson. Second Series. 
(Printed by Watson & Hazell.) 

Miss Hickson must have pretty well exhausted all that 
was worth selecting from old Kerry records, and she can 
hardly make a third series as interesting as the second. 
We say this with reference to as much as we could read 
of this volume, which is, unfortunately, in very small 
type, and upwards of three hundred pages of it. Miss 
Hickson acknowledges the aid she has received from 
various courteous people, but she makes exception of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Commissioners or their repre- 
sentative. She only wanted to get from the papers, 
which are now State papers, in their keeping “‘ the names 
of the rectors of two Kerry parishes in a certain year.”’ 
She was, however, repulsed, notwithstanding her own 
explanations and a written recommendation from Dr. 
Graves, Bishop of Limerick. The barbarous regulation 
fee, no longer known elsewhere, stood in the way. “ My 
request,” says the Irish lady, “ was refused, and refused 
with an amount of discourtesy which, I am sorry to say, 
could only be exhibited by an Irish official.” This is 
testimony which must be recorded with regret. 


Mullyon: its History, Scenery, and Antiquities ; Narra- 
tives of Shipwrecks on its Coast; ws Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and Mining ; Tales of the Days of Wreck- 
ing and Smuggling; Longevity of its Inhabitants ; 
Names of Places, their true Cornish Renderings and 
Significations, kc. By E. G. Harvey, B.A. (Vicar.) 
(Truro : W. Lake ; London: Simpkin & Marshall.) 

Tus elegant volume, highly creditable to all parties 

concerned, from author to printer, illustrator, and 

binder, is one of which we cannot speak but in terms of 
unqualified commendation. It is a capital guide-book, 
without being the least like a guide-book; in proof of 
which we may note that we have read it through, from 
title-page to the gratifying list of subscribers, with un- 
flagging interest. It will probably take many a tourist 
to this remote and picturesque spot, causing the ‘‘ King’s 
Arms” and the “Old Inn” to overflow, and stirring 
speculative people to consider the probable consequences 
of building a few lodging-houses. The spirit in which 
the book is written is frank, hearty, scholarlike, gentle- 
manlike. Mr. Harvey has not a majority of the inhabi- 
tants in his church, or in much brotherly love with it, 
yet he seems to be on good terms with all; and, while 
elsewhere persons are discussing the Burials bill and 
what it involves, at Mullyon the bodies of Churchmen, 

Dissenters, and ‘‘ good home Christians,” all are buried 

in one common ground—the parish churchyard. 

Tus Dyce Collection at South Kensington is now ren 
dered available by the publication (by the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion) of a catalogue, in two vols., of the printed books and 
manuscripts bequeathed by Mr. Dyce to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and a catalogue, in one vol., of the 
paintings, miniatures, drawings, engravings, rings, and 
miscellaneous objects—a further legacy from the same 
testator to the museum. A spirited biographical sketch 
by the late Mr. Forster, and an admirable portrait, are 
prefixed to the first-named catalogue. 


“Last oF THE Stuarts” (ante, p. 193.) —P.S. In 
Debrett'’s Peerage, for 1830, I find the following con- 
firmation of my statements :— Charles, 7th earl, b. 1744; 
m. 19 Aug., 1773, Mary, dau. and co-heiress of George 
Ravenscroft, of Wickham, co. Lincoln, Esq., and by her 
(who d. 11 July, 1796) had issue—1. Louisa, b. 20 
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March, 1776. 2. Charles, present and eighth Earl of 
Traquair, born 31 Jan., 1781; succeeded his father, 


7 > 


Charles, late earl, 13 Oct., 1827. Cc. G. H. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wit the correspondent who kindly sent the poem by 
Dr. Donne favour us with his name and address, aud 
some information concerning the MS.? 

Sr. G.—The French translation of Quintus Curtius, 
about which you inquire, was published in Paris (1688) 
by “ Louys Billaine, au second pillier de la Grande Salle, 
a la Palme, etau Grand Cesar.” The translation was by 
“M.de V augelas.’ ” This edition of 1688 was the fourth. 
It contains “ les Suppléments de Jean Freinshemius sur 
Quinte Curce, traduits par fea M. Dv Ryer.” You may 
rely on the correctness of this, as the book is now before 
us. 

Uproy.—In the reign of Henry VII. there was a house 
bearing the sign of the “‘ Floure de Luyce”’ near another 
called “Le Herte’s Horne,” in the parish of St. Mary 
atte Strande. See Memorials illustrat. Reign of 
Henry Vil., p- 481. 

J. F. Exrwis (Bristol.)—‘‘ Mors mortis morti,” &c. 

“N.& Q.,” 2™S. ix. 445, 513; 3 8. vii. 250. At 
the last reference the lines are said to be by the Rev. 
— Littler, a late incumbent of Witton, Cheshire. 

M. J.—Serjeants-at-Law in the fifteenth century were 
appointed during the royal pleasure or during good 
behaviour. 

J. M.E. asks for a list of the German and French 
periodicals (with times of publication) devoted to juris- 
prudence, ethics, and legislation. 

M. (Athenzeum.) 


376), 


J.B. P., writing in “ N. & Q.” 
(5 S. ii says that Dr. Dee’s mirror has been for 
some years in the British Museum. 

J. P. C.—We cannot accept the office of referee, but 
we may say that the word is pronounced as if written 
with an a. 

A.8.—For the “Seven Sleepers,” see Baring-Gould’s 
work o on the M/ yths of the Middle A ges. 

U. 8.—The word is not English, but it has long been 
rs tl as such. 

}. H.—* Bosh ” 


more aie once. 


has been accounted for in “N 


-& Q.” 


N.—He married in 1788; consult any biographical 
Pah aan 
Sr. SwitHrn.- 
“eo 
O. H. asks :—“ Can any one afford me a list of the 
=. of G. Maurer and Konrad Maurer respectively ?” 
DuNELMENSIS.—Compelled to defer till next week. 
_ Exrart mM.—‘“*The De Bradefordes and Bamburgh 
Castle” (5 S. v. 156.) For “nontgeld,” read noutgeld, 
i.¢., neatgeld ; cf. neatherd. F. Boyp. 


Please forward your name and present 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications shoul: 1 be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





NOTES AND QUERIES.—Wantep to Purcnasz, 
the GENERAL INDEX tothe THIRD SERIES. 10. 6d. will 
be given by JOHN FRAN Cc NCIS, 3 20, Wellington Street, Strand. 
ANTED to PU RCHASE, 
QUERIES, Nos. 33, 178, 199, and Index to Vol. VI, 
THIRD SE RIES. One Shilling each will be given by JOHN 
FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Nores AND 


NOTICE OF REMOV AL. 


HE Ground Lease of Premises, 92, Great Russell 
Street, having expired, Mr. L. HERRMAN has removed to 
wo, G REAT KUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Opposite British 
Museum. The Premises have been specially arranged for the Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Art; and Mr. L. Herrman, in thanking the many 
Art Collectors and Dealers who have honoured him with their patron- 
age, invites inspection of his Choice and very Extensive Collection of 
N Gs, embracing works of the Old as well as the Modern 
Schools of Art, and containing many Fine Examples of the Early 
Italian and German Masters,a few productions of the Modern Con- 
tinental Schools, and a large Selection of Portraits of Illustrious 
Persons, Foreign and English, the whole adapted for the Gallery or 
Private Cabinet, and most advantageously purchased to merit the 
inspection of the Connoisseur and Dealer. Selected, from time to 
time, with all the advantages of judgment and extensive Continental 
connexion. 

Lining, Restoring, and General Arrangement of Artistic Property. 
This Establishment will be found to possess superior advantages of 
skilful and efficient work 

L. H, recommends his mode of Cleaning and Restoring Pictures as 
particularly adaptable for the Restoration of Art Works from the 
early German and Italian period 

Pictures and Drawings Framed after the most beautiful models of 
Italian, French, and English Carved Work, affording ~ the Art Col- 
lector Frames and Gilding suited to the Subject and Schoo 

Catalogues Arranged and Collections Valued for Probate Duty. All 
Commissions most effectually and moderately executed 

Mr. Herrman can entertain the Purchase of Pictures by deceased 
British Artists,many interesting Works of this School being connected 
with the Large Collection now on View at 60, Great Russeil Street, 
Bloomsbury. 


] OOKS, Libraries, and Literary Property, Auto- 


graphs, &c., ARRANGED for SALE or HIRE.—Address Y. & 
Mr. Sidebottom, Bookseller, Bradford. 


7] HARPER'S Cararocve of Books, Theology 
and Miscellaneous, will be Forwarded post free on peptee- 
Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, 


YNGRAVED PORTRAITS.—Just published, a 

4 Catalogue of a Choice Collection of Engraved Portrai ts. alliina 
Fine State of Preservation.—Gratis, on application to JUHN STN 
SON, Book and Priut Seller, 573, s, King’s s Road, ( helsea, 1 ob ao mm, 58 -W. 


tion.- 


Just p ublished, feap dto. price 7s. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt, 1¢s 2 6d 


| ICHENS from an OLD ABBEY: ; being Histori- 
4 cal Reminiscenses of the Monastery of Paisley, its Abbots, and 
its Royal a other Benefactors. 


Paisley: J. & R. PARLANE. London: HOULSTON & SONS 


In 1 vol medium 8vo. with Portrait, price 15a. 


cus LITERATURE of the KYMRY, a Critical 
Fesay on the Language and Literature of Wales during the 

Twelfth and Two succeeding Centuries ; containing numerous Speci- 

mens of Ancient Welsh Poetry, accompanied by English Translstions. 

By the late THOMAS STEPHENS. Second Edition, with Additions 

and Corrections by the Author. Edited by the Rev. D. SILVA 

EVANS, B.D. With a Life of the Author by B. T. WILLIAMS, Q c. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
a No. 197, for MARCH, price ls. 
Contents of the Number. 
1, NATURAL RELIGION. Part VI. 
MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black, Author of “Three 
Feathers,” &. Chapters IX.—XIIL. 
3. WILLIAM BELL SCOTT and MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By W. M. Rossetti. 
. The GERMAN STAGE: a Sketch. By Daniel E. Bandmanp 
VIRGINIA and the GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 
A DREAM of RANNOCH. By Sir Noel Paton 
. The WAR of the SONDERBUND. By Colonel 
Chesney, R.E. 
. The RISE of NATURALISM 
Frederick Wedmore. 
. OIL-MAKING in TUSCANY. 
. TROIS SAISONS. 
ll, TAINE’S “ANCIEN REGIME.” By Jas. Cotter Morison. 
Loadon: MACMILLAN & CO. 


Chas. C. 
in ENGLISH ART. By 


By Janet Ross. 
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NATED ADDRESSES 
DICH DOLBORN weeacetarrse ra. 





MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
©. BARR, CHANDOS STREET, 


CHARING CROSS. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A, KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
> 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3., 4a., 5¢., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6a, 64. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELCPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d, per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4a. and 6a. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100— Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5a. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters,from7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
> —-—aase Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
ree. 


(Estaniisnep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House : Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, i.¢,a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags oaly, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the public. LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Siguature, thus— 


Lea Kerra 


Which will be placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 

CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally 
Retail by dealers ip Sauces throughout the world.— November, 1874. 





For all the uses of the finest Arrowroot, 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile Signatures— 





RUPTURES,-BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effec- 
tive invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of s 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, 
fitting with so muck: ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep \ descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post on the cireum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16a , 2ls., 968. 6d., and Sis. 6d. Postage free. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 522. 6d_ Postage free. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for 
4 VARICOSE VEINS. and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELL- 
ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an or 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108., and 168. each. 


They are penenn, light in texture, 
dinary stocking. 

Postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


OLLS 


For the Protection of the Public and Myself against Injurious 


COURT—PIRACY— 


PIRATICAL IMITATION, I have again obtained a Perpetual 
Injunction. with Costs, against a Chemist in Manchester. Observe 


the GENUINE 
PYRETIC SALINE 


has my Name, Trade- Mark, and Signatureon a Buff-Coloured Wrapper. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn. 


INDIGESTION! 
INDIGESTION !! 


MORSOW’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE 


See Name on Label. 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s. ; LOZENGES, 
2s. Gd, and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s, 6d.; and 
POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s. each, by all Chemists and the 


Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON & SON, 


Southampton Row, Russell Sduare, London. 








